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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


[F ever a man forgets to remember his 

wife’s birthday, or their wedding an- 
niversary, it is signal proof that devotion 
is lacking. 

Unless we are mentally deficient, or 
sick (and so, subnormal), we remember 
what we want to remember. Interest is a 
great spur to memory. 

As Robert Louis, the Beloved, long ago 
said: “‘As long as we love we serve.” 

That principle applies in our relations 
to individuals and it applies in our 
relations to institutions, including our 
Church. 

Today throughout the democratically 
governed nations men in every walk of 
life, men who work with hand and brain, 
including teachers, scientists, statesmen, 
industrialists and craftsmen, young and 
old, in ever increasing numbers, are in- 
sisting that the base of our troubles is our 
unwillingness to give God the supreme 
place in our lives. 

The great heresy of modern times is 
manifest in the declaration that a part is 
greater than the whole. 

The whole philosophy of the class 
struggle is based on the shifting sands of 
that lie, often so cleverly presented in half- 
truths. 

It makes no difference who states or 
defends the half-truths, “Truth is mighty 
and must prevail.” 

Charles the First of England lost his 
head still believing in the half-truth of the 
divine right of kings. 

The aristocracy of Russia was all but 
decimated because it believed millions 
of the people should live in poverty, and 
drink the dregs of degradation, to support 
the rotten show of the upper classes. 

One of the greatest souls born in time 
said, ‘This nation cannot endure half- 
slave and half-free.’’ 

Today millions of men imbued with the 
vision of the Eternal Christ, as Lincoln 
was, are saying: “A social system that 
condemns 60 percent of the people of these 
states to live below a decent subsistence 
level must give place to a system that will 
insure all against fear of want.” 

A system guaranteeing freedom to all 
from the haunting fear of the degradation 
of poverty will not grow out of the minds 
of men who subscribe to half-truths. 

Class consciousness does not give men 
mass consciousness. 

The Christian Church, with all its faults 
and failings born of the limitations of 
men and women who are the Church in 
flesh and blood, still stands as the one and 
only institution proclaiming all men as 
equal in the sight of God. All, regardless 
of color or mentality, all are God’s chil- 
dren. ‘And if sons (children) then heirs.” 
Heirs to what? Heirs to the spiritual 
consciousness manifested in him who said, 
“Let him who would be greatest among 
you be the servant of all.” 


He did not say, Let him who would be 
greatest among you be the richest, or the 
“smartest,’’ nor even the wisest. 

He meant what he said. 

Already in this country there is a great 
decrease in kow-towing to men who have 
nothing but money. Being a people of a 


mercurial temperament, we may swing to 


the extreme of being skeptical of the worth 
of any man who possesses more than he 
knows how to use for the common good of 
all. 

The time is probably not far distant 
when any man who does not regard wealth 
in terms of stewardship, will find himself 
deprived even of the appearance of wealth. 
"How hardly shall they that have great 
wealth enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
And altogether too many, even today, as 
of old, will say, “‘Who, then, Lord, can be 
saved?” 

Licensed gambling flourishes in this. 
country only because of the infantile 
fixation in the minds of the majority that 
one can have something for nothing via 
the race-track and the stock market. 

Exploitation by a few of the great social 
asset called credit is tolerated because the 
secret ambition of the great majority of 
our people is to be rich. 

A people who worship money regardless 
of its source are easy prey for those who. 
know no higher standard than the pagan 
standard of the exploitation of the many 
by the few. 

“Tt shall not be so among you.’’ I hope 
that not only our clergy but our far-sighted. 
laymen also will unite during Loyalty 
Month to help develop a spiritual ener- 
gizing of our people. 

Sixty thousand Universalists can, if they 
will, develop a dynamic that will be felt 
in every community where they reside, 
and throughout the nation. 

Our influence can be out of all propor- 
tion to our number if we will but have 
faith in the law of spiritual progression, 
whereby ‘“‘one shall chase a thousand and 
two shall put ten thousand to flight.” 

Let every loyal Universalist resolve to 
consecrate Sunday morning hours from 
now on through Easter to worship and in- 
struction, and there will be an outpouring 
of Power in our midst that will communi- 
cate itself as a healing force in every human. 
relationship. 

Let no one be deceived. Christianity is. 
not on trial, but its adherents are being 
challenged to prove that Christians are 
different from pagans. 

The issue is already drawn. Anti-Christ 
is organized and militant. What has al- 
ready happened in Russia, Germany and. 
Italy, and is happening in the Orient, can. 
and will happen here unless, and let us: 
spell it unless, America hastens to enter 
into a partnership with God in the spirit: 
of the Eternal Christ. 

Walier Henry Macpherson. 
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A SIMPLE PRAYER 
Lord, make me an instrument of your peace! 


Where there is hatred . . . . let me sow love. 
Where there is injury . . . . pardon. 

Where there is doubt . . . . faith. 

Where there is despair . . . . hope. 

Where there is darkness . . . . light. 


Where there is sadness . . . . joy. 
O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
To be consoled . . . . as to console, 
To be understood . . . . as to understand, 
To be loved . . . . as to love, 
for 
It is in giving . . . . that we receive. 
It is in pardoning . . . . that we are pardoned. 
It is in dying . . . . that we are born to eternal life. 
St. Francis of Assist. 


“THE MYSTERIES OF THY KINGDOM” 


N one of the service books which doubtless draws 
largely from older service books, there is this 
prayer: “Enlighten our understanding that we 

may know the greatness of Thy love, the mysteries of 
Thy kingdom and the riches of Thine eternal glory.”’ 

A sense of the greatness of His love strengthens 
our religious life, but a sense of the mysteries often 
weakens and sometimes destroys religion. 

An intelligent man sees through the cheap device 
of the religious professional who evades every search- 
ing question by the answer, ‘It is a great mystery.” 
Impossibilities, contradictions, absurdities, are called 
mysteries. They are not mysteries. They are simply 
impossibilities, contradictions and absurdities. 

Modern science has ended many mysteries. 
Observations, comparison, experimentation, dissolve 
the ghosts. Every advance in knowledge contracts 
the boundaries of that great country whence come 
our superstitions. But there are mysteries enough left 
to baffle, to intrigue, to challenge us. 

Leaving aside all speculation about heaven and 
hell and trinities and virgin births, let us note that the 
mysteries of God’s Kingdom are the great mysteries 
of existence. Nor is any mystery greater than how 
there can be such a kingdom, or how there can be a 
God. He is from everlasting to everlasting, but how 
can anything either go back beyond a beginning or 
forward beyond an end? ‘Time is a mystery of mys- 
teries. So many people, faced with the mystery of a 
Perfect Being back of all phenomena, resolve the mys- 
tery by saying, “There is no such being.” It is easy 
enough to say. In our time it is a rather popular 
thing to say. But it doesn’t solve any mystery. 
Seed time and harvest come around just the same. 
Night follows day. “The stars come nightly to the 
sky.” Weare here. The generations come and go. 

We accept the truth in the words, “The mysteries 


of Thy kingdom.” It seems superficial to us to give 
up the fact of a God or of His mysteries because un- 
scholarly people classify a lot of absurdities as His 
mysteries. It seems indolent, intellectually, to us to 
abandon the God concept because it is hard to under- 
stand. The indisputable fact of the real mysteries 
deepens our trust in the forces that brought us here 
and will eventually take us hence. Nor can any one 
argue successfully against the reality of the spirit 
life in touch with a higher Power to anyone born of 
the spirit. 

“Fnlighten our understanding,” we pray, “that 
we may know the greatness of Thy love, the mysteries 
of Thy kingdom.” Meditation upon the mysteries, 
an enlightened understanding, immeasurably enrich 
the spiritual life. We see how many of them have 
been established to awaken and stir us. In every leaf, 
in every blade of grass, there is an angel of God at 
work. It is not the chlorophyl. It stands back of the 
chlorophyl, and it takes hold of the inanimate water 
and mineral and says “Live,” and they live. Great 
scientists have penetrated this hall of mysteries until 
they feel the presence of the angel, but can not see his 
face. The grass would wither, the flower fade, and 
man and beast and insect would die, were it not for 
the mysterious angel of the leaf. 

Some way or other our race goes on. It has 
come through some mysterious leading out of the dark 
shadows of the past. In some mysterious way it is 
going on almost as if a Power who is never a despot is 
leading. The mystery of our leaving the trail is the 
most disheartening mystery of all. We do leave it 
and suffer horribly. But the race as a whole grad- 
ually moves on and on. 

We believe it is a kingdom to which we belong. 
We believe that the mysteries are a part of a Divine 
Plan. We believe that the enlightened understanding 
is the key to mystery. So we love the old prayer and 
we are glad that side by side in the prayer are the two 
clauses—the greatness of Thy love, and the mysteries 
of Thy kingdom. 


, 


* * 


CHARGING ON WITH NEW TEETH 

F great fortitude is required to say farewell to 
one’s teeth, what shall we say about the fortitude 
required to take new ones in? 

They came as strangers in two detachments, to be 
sure, but each detachment strongly bound together, 
making common cause, taking full possession of the 
mouth, dominating the landscape. 

In the general region where surgeons and nurses 
but lately moved circumspectly with healing in their 
wings, the new teeth camp with assurance—even 
arrogance. They give not a hoot for the sore spots, 
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they act as if they owned the place, they possess the 
mouth one believed to be one’s own, as chewers they 
are inferior to the gums, and they tell one to pronounce 
the sibilants at his peril. New teeth, at least for a day 
or so, are worse than none. 

A friend, who is by habit an abstainer, went from 
his first meal with his new store teeth to the brandy 
bottle, and, much as we deprecate drunkenness, we 
comprehend fully his state of mind. 

Nor does one get any sympathy from his friends. 
With tonsils it is different. Folks may even fear that 
at his age he will die with a tonsil operation. One is 
treated with consideration and handled with care. 
But everybody laughs at experiences with store teeth. 
They tell funny stories about sneezing them out on 
the sidewalk, about losing them out of train windows, 
about trouble in flights of oratory, Even one’s dear 
wife may criticize the shape and the set. 

But shall one surrender to these slings of out- 
rageous fortune? Not if he has been an editor, not if 
for long years he has dealt with worse than new teeth. 

Besides, hope springs eternal, etc. There are the 
assurances that they can be broken in. There is the 
technique of suction. There is the scientific fact of the 
toughening of gums. There is the possibility of re- 
education in chewing. There remain soups and cream 
cheese. 

If one has to get licked, let it not be by store 
teeth. 

Eventually we shall pay tribute to the great pro- 
fession of dentistry, to the advances that are being 
made, to the high ability placed through this pro- 
fession at the service of humanity. We ought, to for 
we have a fine dentist and she is a good Universalist, 
too. But no tributes now to anybody. It is a 
melancholy businezs. We are not through. 

* * 


THE DETACHED VIEW 


ECENTLY we have had some experience with 
people who have proved themselves able to 
take a detached view of things. By this we 

mean people who are able to look at things and pass 
on them on the basis of what is in the thing itself and 
not from the standpoint of personal interest. We 
call it looking at things objectively rather than sub- 
jectively. 

If we wish to see how hard it is to be objective, 
let us study ourselves. We shall see how our loves 
and hates, our pride and passions, influence our 
judgments. 

Knowing then the difficulty, we are gentle in our 
judgment of bureau chiefs who can not see the neces- 
sity of combining their bureau with some other in the 
interest of economy and simplicity, or with the mili- 
tary man who is for any fantastic amount of money 
for military preparedness, or with the college pro- 
fessor who opposes a reform mainly because it seems 
to impair his dignity. 

It is hard to be absolutely disinterested. This is 
as true in churches as it is in the army and navy. 

So when we come upon people who are able to 
think of the cause that they serve first and of them- 
selves second, our faith in human nature is quickened. 

Whether they have or have not a string of college 


degrees after their names, such people are big people. 
They are large-minded. They are noble-spirited. 
Large-minded people are not entirely absent from 
church councils, church boards or membership rolls, 
but we can stand many more of them. 
A good mark for us all to shoot at in 1938 is to 
acquire the ability to be big and unselfish in our 


church relationships. ; 
* * 


KAGAWA AND THE WAR 


MERICAN Christians have been asking about 

Kagawa and the present Japanese-Chinese 

War. The Living Church recently published a. 

letter asking people to make even small contribu- 

tions to Kagawa’s work. The war mania, it is said, 

has stopped almost entirely the sale of his books. 

Thus he has no income for his work of evangelism 
and regeneration. 

The Rev. J. Henry Carpenter writes of Kagawa: 


The great apostle of love and brotherhood is bowed 
down with remorse because of the Japanese aggression 
in China, yet he continues to preach the message of the 
Prince of Peace. It is reported that recently at one of 
his meetings he stood silent for a long time with bowed 
head’ and when he spoke he said: “This is not Kagawa 
standing here. It is but his shadow. The real Kagawa 
is over there in China with the suffering mothers and 
children mutilated and made homeless by the war.” 

That is like Kagawa! Still thinking of others, still 
carrying on in spite of loss of income, still proclaiming 
love though ruthless might seems to have sway. 

He needs our prayers now, but more than that he 
needs our material help. 

et 


JANUARY: THE TIME TO LIVE 


HERE is something to be said for January as: 
T the best month of the year. 

For one thing, it is the first month, and. 
therefore a month of anticipation, and every one knows. 
that anticipation affords the keenest of pleasure. 

For another thing, it is the month when winter: 
really gets down to business—that is if it intends to be: 
winter. It is the month when the mercury hits zero, 
and the wind searches every nook and corner, and 
the snow in many sections lies deep upon the ground.. 
That is the kind of weather that makes a man realize: 
that he is a man and not a wilted caricature of hu- 
manity mopping his brow in 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In January our houses mean something to us,. 
and our heating plants, fireplaces and stoves. It is a. 
joy to get in out of the cold and to back up even to a. 
steam radiator, if the house can not afford a stove. 

It is the month to study the relative merits of 
birch, beech, maple, oak, chestnut and apple-tree: 
wood in a fireplace, to observe the differing kinds of 
blaze, red, yellow, white, snappy, sedate, curling 
slowly around the log as if it had all night for the: 
work or leaping at the chimney as if determined to set 
it afire. 

It is the month of heartier food, buckwheat cakes. 
and sausage gravy instead of tea and toast, beefsteak 
and Yorkshire pudding instead of poached eggs, food 
to put firmness into the tread and courage into the: 
heart as one goes forth to meet the wintry blast. 

Vigor, joy, ought to be the marks of January. 
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David Grayson in his new book, ‘“The County- 
man’s Year,” writes: “The best of these fine winter 
days when the garden is full of snow, is my morning 
tramp in my old warm coat, with my stick in my 
hand. The inner glow, the lift of the mind as I tread 
the new snow with the sun coming up over the distant 
village! Life is good. I ask, indeed, why I am here, 
what it is all about, and have no answer, and yet how 
beautiful the wintry trees, how heady the morning air.” 

There are times when we do not need any answer 
to what men call the riddle of existence, when reas- 
surance comes without words. Such a time is when 
we sense beauty—whether of spring flowers or the 
winter wood. 

We are not declaring here that January actually 
is the best month of the year. We are too canny to 
lock horns with advocates of May or advocates of 
October. What we are saying is that a case can be 
made out for January. 

Come to think of it, can we not make out a pretty 
good case for every month of the year? 

Now, having said just a little of all that we might 
say for January, we are prepared for the comment that 
we are blind to the sufferings of the poor, that coal and 
wood cost money. that plenty of people have no 
stoves worthy of the name, that the hearty food to 
kindle inner warmth is lacking too, and that thousands 
can not pull on a warm coat when it gets down to zero. 

Our reply is that January is a month of great 
giving. The Christmas spirit carries over. The bitter 
air makes us think. Our own warmth calls us to sum- 
mon our agents in the Community Chest and Asso- 
ciated Charities and to charge them to make others 
warm. 

We know that this is not all that is called for, but 
it is a long step toward enjoyment of January if we 
will take it. 

No better social system will amount to much if 
there be not found to work it people with both zest 
for life and thought for the other fellow. 


* 6 


HAS LIFE ANY SENSE? 


N “The Street of the Fishing Cat,’’ a French novel 
which won prizes in Europe and was widely read 
in this country, two children discuss the age-old 

mystery of evil. 


“Anna,” Jani queries, “‘do you think life has any 
sense?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Anna ponders, “‘it’s sure to have 
some sort of sense.” 

“It hasn’t,”’ Jani shakes his head. ‘‘Do you re- 
member Gilbert—that thin, dear boy who was in the 
Luxembourg Gardens on Thursday? Do you know 
how his father died? He had a very bad toothache, he’d 
been having it for days. At last he made up his mind 
to have the tooth out. He went to the dentist, he had 
awful pains when the tooth was being pulled out, and 
then on his way home from the dentist, he was run over 
by a car. Well, if he was to die, why did he need to 
have his tooth out first? Why wasn’t he run over on 
his way to the dentist? I think it’s terribly unfair.” 

“A trial,’ Anna ventures. “‘Life is full of trials. 
They purify the soul.” 

“That’s just like a girl. 
Everything is good enough for women. 


Such silly resignation. 
They don’t 


' 


It’s because women can’t suffer.” 
Anna can hardly speak for in- 


revolt at anything. 

“Women can’t suffer!” 

dignation. 

Average men and women going through seasons 
of trial and difficulty, have as little patience as Jani 
with talk of benefits to be gained by pain and injus- 
tice and death. 

Most of us have a tendency to become revolu- 
tionists when evil after evil strikes some one dear to 
us. 

In our judgment we should be justified in a sense 
of outrage concerning the scheme of things if there 
were no Master Mind in the universe and no Divine 
Heart of Love. 

Our consolation must come through faith in a 
wisdom that is greater than ours, and through stand- 
ing up to life like true men and women. 

There are hints of mercy in hardship, and of 
cruelty in riches, in lives about us. Favoring condi- 
tions wreck multitudes. Untoward conditions shove 
others to the front. 

We are not explaining evil, for we do not under- 
stand it. We are simply saying that to us life has 
sense because we have faith in a good God who is 
master of both life and death. Certainly we can 
imagine no other possible method to follow in the 
creation of a noble race than to give to that race free- 
dom to do what it will. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

If a cruising article is a bruising article, it would 
have been better if the cruiser had not cruised. Cort- 
land Universalists are sore over the account of our 
conventions, October 4-7, which appeared in The 
Christian Leader. I don’t blame them for resenting 
the slams against their own church and the Congre- 
gationalist. The Rev. E. C. Downey, pastor, wrote a 
mest gracious answer to the article in his Cobblestone 
Call.—Empire State Universalist. 


Personal letters from Mrs. H. M. Cary, written 
after she had gone to the hospital in Tokyo, speak of 
her having made a deposit on her steamer ticket home, 
and of her hope that the doctors could patch her up 
soon so that she could make the trip. It was another 
voyage on which she embarked, but one can be cer- 
tain that it was with cheer and courage. 


Now Frank Henry Selden, who has been under 
fire by some of our correspondents for articles in the 
Leader, appears in the January issue of The Forum 
in debate with Rabbi Israel on ‘‘Whose Right to 
Work,” and he there insists that laboring men shall be 
free to choose. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, 
editor, for permission to use the symposium on “Life’s 
Inevitables” which appeared in our last issue and 
which is to be issued by the General Convention as 
a tract. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon says that 1937 is 
“the most incredibly stupid year’ through which 
he has lived, and that historians will look back to it as 
“a year of despair.”’ 
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Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos —I 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


N the increasing turmoil and conflicts of life, great 
spiritual refreshment and reinforcement may be 
gained by renewing one’s acquaintance with the 

prophetic sages of antiquity. A breath of air from 
the Palestinian hill-country may again offer refresh- 
ment to an almost exhausted age and cooling to life’s 
fevered brow. After living among the frictions and 
confusions which characterize this depression-ridden 
world, where more or less violent revolutions are tak- 
ing place in almost every realm of life, it is profitable 
to draw aside for a few moments in meditative com- 
panionship with one of those religious immortals of 
the past who lived a simple life of devotion to the best 
interests of God and fellowmen. 

When myopic vision seems to hedge us in on every 
side, and when we are so absorbed with our own af- 
fairs and tiny perspectives that we cannot see even our- 
selves as we really are, it is most fitting that we should 
make a sincere attempt to see through the eyes of the 
prophets. In an age which is characterized on every 
side by bewilderment, it would be most fortunate if 
we could regain the art of clear-seeing vision which 
made the Israelite prophets the saviors of their race. 
We, like they, need to draw aside the curtain of ap- 
pearances and peer through the superficialities of life 
in an attempt to recover the lost pathway. 

The prophets were heroic souls who lived ahead 
of their day. Likewise, in an age of widespread re- 
treat, we need to catch the prophetic spirit of advance. 
At a time when moral and religious cowardice holds 
sway, it is well that we should recapture the undaunted 
courage of those great Israelite pioneers. In an era 
which is characterized by conformity and compromise, 
a new realization of the absolute integrity of the 
prophets would be a blessed benediction. In a time of 
crisis, when we suddenly come to realize the dwarfing 
effect which recent decades of apparent prosperity 
have upon man’s moral stature, it is valuable to stand 
for a moment in admiration before those men of full 
spiritual stature who ministered so mightily to the 
times in which they lived. 

We may wish that we had been with those great 
prophets as they roamed the humble pathways of the 
Judean and Ephraimite hills. Fortunately, even 
though living in the twentieth century, this is in a 
measure possible. If we had actually lived in those 
ages, it would have been possible to have had direct 
contacts with only one or two of those religious 
geniuses at any one time. But by carefully following 
the printed records which have come down to us, it is 
possible to form an acquaintanceship with each and 
every one in that notable succession. 

In this series of articles, it is proposed to take 
a number of pilgrimages with the prophet Amos, fol- 
lowing him wherever he goes, listening to whatever 
he says, and entering into a renewed appreciation of 
the fulness of his ethical and spiritual perceptions. 
By bridging the centuries and imaginatively renew- 
ing our associations with this spiritual genius, the 
life of our day may be more wisely directed and spirit- 
ually enriched. 


I 
Oracles against the Nations (Amos 1 : 3-3 : 2) 

One can imagine Amos delivering this prophecy 
to the crowds assembled before the capitol at Samaria 
on the festival occasion of a great national celebra- 
tion when patriotism was running high. Beginning 
by playing upon the international hatreds of the people 
in his audience, he reviewed the crimes of Israel’s 
three great enemy nations and predicted the immediate 
annihilation of each. After all three of these an- 
nouncements, one can imagine the audience bursting 
out in an uproar of applause. You can see people 
running from every side to join the throng in order to 
hear this man who was apparently, though indirectly, 
predicting wonderful things for Israel. By completely 
disarming his unsuspecting hearers in this way, he 
prepared to strike the fatal blow. After directing his 
judgments to the near-by troublesome Damascus, and 
moving south along the east side of the Jordan to 
Ammon and remote Moab, without the least warning 
he attacks Israel as a lion pounces upon its prey. 

The judgments against these enemy nations are 
not to be compared with the approaching doom by 
which Amos expects Israel to be annihilated. He had 
the courage and heroism to defy all the corrupt civili- 
zation of his day. Though the other nations are to be 
chastened because, in one particular case, which is 
specifically mentioned, each has gone a little too far, 
Israel is to be punished for every one of her sins 
(3:2). While the sins of the neighbors are described 
with few words, the storm resting over Israel comes 
down with all its force and powerful crash. Because 
Israel has had greater opportunities, her punishment 
will be all the more severe since more is expected of her 
(8:2). Yahweh’s decree against Israel, and also 
the other nations, is already on its way and he will 
not revoke or call it back (1:3, 18; 2:1, 6). This 
prophecy of doom must have seemed strangely incom- 
prehensible to those in the audience who were enjoy- 
ing the apparently unprecedented luxury and pros- 
perity of the reign of Jeroboam II. But Amos could 
see beneath this pomp the seeds of national decay. 
As the real significance dawned upon them, you can 
imagine hearing the gasps and murmuring of the 
audience. Some may have begun to hoot and hiss. 
The police were probably already agreeing upon a 
charge in their preparations to imprison him—espe- 
cially since this one who was bringing reproaches upon 
Israel’s national pride and was calling for its downfall 
was but a foreigner from the southern kingdom of 
Judah. 

This whole speech, applause and all, probably 
lasted less than ten minutes. But this occasion for 
his first public prophecy had been well chosen, and 
the brevity even assisted in giving the address its un- 
surpassed forcefulness. Amos was a master psychol- 
ogist. No person who was present ever could have 
forgotten those penetrating words. We can imagine 
the people who were fortunate enough to be present, 
telling their children and grandchildren about those 
tense moments on that memorable occasion. 
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It is significant that all of the accusations against 
the enemy nations, as well as Israel, are of a distinct 
ethical nature. Syria is condemned for its merciless 
oppression and harrowing of the Gileadites (1 : 3); 
Ammon, for the atrocities (ripping up pregnant 
women) which they committed in carrying out a 
program of territorial expansion (1 : 13); and Moab, 
for cruel vindictiveness and failure to fulfill the or- 
dinary humane ethical duties, by disregarding the 
rights of a dead body (2:1). By burning the bones 
of the king of Edom to lime, which was scattered 
about, or used for plaster, as some of the rabbinic 
commentaries assert, they were depriving that body’s 
spirit of a home and causing it to go about in a 
restless homeless manner forever. It is something 
new in the history of mankind to find this kindly 
ethical concern extending beyond national bounda- 
ries. 

Turning upon the Israelites, he attacks first the 
civil corruption and perversion of justice (2:6). 
Because of the alliance between judges and creditors, 
the needy but upright masses were mercilessly ex- 
ploited. Unfortunately, the latter had no recourse to 
the courts (2:7). Judges were not only willing to 
hand down decisions favorable to the offender in 
consideration of a small bribe in money, but there 
also seems to have been at least one recent case in 
which a judge had actually sentenced a needy family 
into slavery for debt in order that he might receive the 
pair of sandals which the creditor offered him if he 
would hand down a favorable decision (2:6). These 
unjust foreclosures were but a part of the general 
trampling, using Amos’s figure, upon the heads of the 
poor (2:7). Seeing the deeper tragedy in this whole 
situation, Amos was greatly concerned because the 
upright people were the victims of this dishonesty. 
The very life-blood of the nation was being drained 
away. 

Turning to a realm in which the term “moral’’ is 
more generally applied, he attacked the custom of 
sacred prostitution (2:7). This important element 
in the Canaanite religions was taken over and carried 
on at many of the Yahweh sanctuaries. We learn 
from the books of Kings that, at times during the 
period of the monarchy, this practice of sacred pros- 
titution was common even in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The fees paid for the male and female prostitutes were 
consecrated to the deity and were used for the ex- 
penses incident to the worship. The brazenness with 
which all this was carried out is shown by the example 
of the man and his son visiting the same prostitute. 
Amos denounced this custom as profaning the name 
of the deity. His protest evidently gained increasing 
support, for it was included in the Deuteronomic 
law a century and a third later (Deut. 23 : 18). 

The priests were also attacked for their corrupt- 
_ ness (2:8). The debtor’s clothes, which were to be 
kept by the altar as security during the remainder of 
the day on which a loan was made, were never re- 
turned by the priests. This was essentially theft. 
These priests demanded penance from their con- 
fessors in the form of wine presented to themselves 
(2:8). Upon these spread-out stolen garments they 
held their drunken carousals about the altars of Yah- 
weh. Here again, the pronouncements of Amos as- 


sumed definite legal form in time and became an item 
in the law. (Deut. 24 : 11-13; Ex. 22 : 25f.) 

Because of the Israelites’ too great reliance upon 
their belief in Yahweh’s special protection over them, 
they had become almost as corrupt as the Canaanites. 
Amos shattered Israel’s belief in her own prerogative 
over other nations because she used it as a pillow upon 
which to let her conscience rest rather than as a 
driving power to fulfil a high destiny. The special 
significance of this prophecy lies in the fact that, 
perhaps for the first time, public expression was given 
to the belief, likely original with Amos, that the rela- 
tionship between Yahweh and the nation was a moral 
one which did not depend upon any particular choice, 
such as at Sinai, in times past. Whatsoever nation 
fulfils the ethical demands of Yahweh—that is a 
chosen people. 


II 
The Prophetic Call (Amos 3 : 3-8) 


We can imagine Amos pasturing his flocks in the 
inaccessible regions of the Judean highlands. Being 
impossible to bring the sheep back to Tekoa each eve- 
ning, the nights are spent under the Palestinian stars 
by some rude shelter in the mountains. Suddenly, the 
silence of the darkness is broken by the near-by blood- 
curdling roar of a lion pouncing upon its prey. But to 
Amos, this experience was not so much terrifying as 
suggestive. He had been hearing reports of the na- 
tional corruption of Israel with its commercial dis- 
honesty, bribe-seeking judges, exploitation of the up- 
right, oppression of the poor, and general moral decay. 
In the silence which followed the lion’s fierce attack 
and subduing of its prey, Amos was absorbed in 
thought. A significant simile came into his mind. 
This ferocious howling lion suggested to him the way 
in which likewise Yahweh is fierce with rage because 
of the sins of his people. He sees Yahweh as ready to 
pounce upon the sinful nation in order to annihilate it. 
But how can Amos continue with his shepherd duties 
when Israel, the unsuspecting prey, is in such imminent 
danger? Hecannot remain. Making provision for the 
care of his flock at once, this unsophisticated shepherd 
youth from the wilds of Judah makes his way north to 
Samaria, the capital of Israel and the chief seat of cor- 
ruption. There he pictures to them the impending 
doom which he sees ready to descend upon Israel. 

In this oracle, Amos describes his prophetic call 
to his Israelite audience. But he was seriously ham- 
pered by lack of vocabulary with which to describe the 
great experience on that most decisive night of his 
life. He lived in a day when there was as yet no such 
thing as a psychological terminology by means of 
which mental states and feelings could be described. 
Inadequate though they may be in attempting to por- 
tray such a profound inner experience, the only possi- 
bility open to Amos lay in resorting to the use of 
figures of speech. Utilizing this sole available means 
of giving some description of his inner emotions, he 
uses a series of nine parallel parables in the hope that, 
by repetition, the hearer may be sure to get some 
appreciation of the essential nature of his call. Hach 
couplet states, though in variant terminology, the 
single thought that when a certain cause has acted, 
the corresponding effect is inevitable. Saving the 
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most impressive description until last, he reminds his 
audience that fear is the unavoidable consequence 
of the lion’s roar. Then, as the conclusion to his ex- 
cellent nine couplet poem, Amos shows the applica- 
tion of all this succession of figures to his central aim 
of describing the nature of his call to the prophetic 
office. He has not chosen to be a prophet. -But, 
having this vision of Yahweh roaring in the skies as 
an angry lion, he is compelled to go as a warner to 
Israel. Since the cause has acted, this corresponding 
result is inevitable. Israel must at once be made 
aware of the impending danger so that they may at 
least have a chance to amend their manner of life. 
In this way the anger of Yahweh may be calmed so 
that the nation will be al'owed to survive. 

One can hardly appreciate adequately this ac- 
count of the prophetic call of Amos unless he has been 


privileged to hear the roaring of the lions in some zoo. 
When that bloodcurdling roar spreads its terror, even 
the bravest spectator begins to wonder as to whether 
the cage will be able to hold the beast on this particular 
occasion. Fear is the inevitable result which is caused 
by the lion’s roar. So likewise, deserting his flock and 
going forth as a prophet to Israel is the inescapable 
result of his beholding the vision of Yahweh roaring in 
the heavens as an angry lion ready to devour Israel. 
The prophetic vocation is just as inevitable for Amos 
as fear before the lion’s roar. Amos has not chosen 
his career. It has been forced upon him. He ex- 
periences a powerful inner pressure. A new divine 
compulsion has taken possession of him. He cannot 
keep quiet. It is a case of life or death for the 
nation, and who, having discerned this, could keep 
quiet? 


If You Were Japanese” 


Sheldon Shepard 


ELL, I certainly do not want to listen to such a 
discussion as that!” was one reaction to the 
announcement of this topic. “I do not want 

anyone suggesting I might be Japanese, or that I 
might identify myself with that nation and those 
people.” 

But we call ourselves Universalists. One of the 
distinguishing marks of a Universalist must be the 
capacity to put himself in the other fellow’s place, to 
see things from his viewpoint, and to look at the 
universe from the place at which his neighbor stands. 

As long as we can look at life from only our own 
point of view, we are not Universalists. Until we 
can see the universe as it looks from every point, until 
we lose our lives in their identification with others, 
we are not Universalists. One who really believes in 
the brotherhood of man learns to regard every human 
being as an intimate member of his human family. 
We should be very careful about saying we believe 
in the brotherhood of man. It is a beautiful and an 
easy expression, but it has terrific implications. 

However, we may be sure that, no matter how 
difficult it is to experience the brotherhood of man, it 
is the concept toward which life is driving us. For 
what else do you suppose is radio, letting us sit in on 
affairs and conversations of the world? For what else 
in the long-range Divine plan this shrinking of the 
world by extension of transportation, communication 
and common knowledge? Why is life becoming so in- 
terlocked that, regardless of frantic struggles of dying 
ideas to set up nationalistic sufficiencies, we are all 
interdependent? Why a technological development 
which makes the welfare of any dependent upon the 
well-being of all? 

Life is driving us on to a sense of the identification 
of the interests of all human beings. Scientific prog- 
ress is tying us together in a common bond. When we 
say we believe in the universal brotherhood of man, 
and yet by our prejudices and selfishness deny it, we 
are expressing more than an ideal. We are in our 


“An address delivered in the First Universalist Church of 
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hopes giving voice to the future, in which our seem- 
ingly unattainable ideal will become the commonplace 
experience of the race in every corner of its shrinking 
earth. 

Prejudices are being sacrificed on the altar of scien- 
tific advancement. Oppression, poverty and war are 
playing out with great gusto their last act in the 
drama of the centuries. The sweeping scenario calls 
for a world in which no one can be safe until every 
one is safe, no person free unless he strikes at the 
chains about every other individual, and one can find 
the abundant life only by attempting to bring it to all. 

Dictators, prejudices, entrenched interests, are 
now making a last final stand against the current of 
the centuries. All they can do is hold it back tem- 
porarily, while the purpose of God piles up against the 
barriers, ready in its own good time to blast them 
away and go on to its destiny. Brotherhood is the 
goal toward which the race moves, and the pace is now 
quickened to a run. 

But my task for your imagination and sympathy 
is not as broad or difficult as the acceptance of this 
significant truth. I do not ask identification with war 
lords and oppressors. My theme suggests these two 
exercises for the imagination: 

First: Suppose that you are peace-minded, 
brotherly, inclined to believe in the brotherhood of 
man and be a Universalist. In the second place, sup- 
pose that you are a Japanese. 

Such a thought is not unreasonable. For if Japan 
is now giving the world one of its three or four worst 
examples of ruthless selfishness, she is also giving the 
world one of its three or four outstanding apostles and 
examples of brotherhood, peace and good will. Of 
the three or four human beings of this generation who 
have best grasped the meaning of universal brother- 
hood and most completely consecrated themselves to 
the domination of love, sending from their lives the 
radiating energy of sacrificial brotherly living—of three 
or four such in the world, one is Japanese. So it is 
not difficult to imagine that type of person being a 
citizen of Japan. 

For another reason it should be easy and profit- 
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able for us to imagine ourselves peace-loving, inter- 
national-minded citizens of Japan. Such persons now 
in Japan are in the situation in which we may find 
ourselves if the fury of war breaks over the world, or 
if certain plans for militarizing of this country get 
through Congress. It may be that by a right under- 
standing of the situation of Universalist-type people 
in Japan, and by uniting with them in spirit, thought 
and co-operation, we shall preserve those forces by 
which our own future may be protected. 

There is an individual in Japan who is like you. 
He believes in peace and brotherhood. He is utterly 
opposed to the invasion of China. He is an ordinary 
citizen. Suppose you were he. 

At the beginning of hostilities in China, you 
would have done as he did. He attended meetings in 
protest, doing all he could to develop a public opinion 
which would compel withdrawal of Japanese troops. 
Then one night he was in a meeting which was raided. 
He escaped with a blow from the butt of a gun, but all 
such meetings were thereafter forbidden. 

Then he—your counterpart—went about on the 
streets, passing out literature and talking to whom- 
ever he could. In a short while, he was arrested and 
held in prison for a month. Upon being discharged 
he was warned that no word of opposition to war 
moves, or to war in general, would be tolerated. 

So, quietly and unobtrusively, he went about pre- 
serving all he could of the spirit of peace and brother- 
hood, trying to extend among his people the attitudes 
which would preserve a love of peace and save the 
future Japan for co-operation with the rest of the na- 
tions of the world. He felt that the safety, not only 
of Japan, but of America and the world, depended 
partly upon preserving this element in his own nation. 
It seemed to him that, in working as he was, he was 
doing the work of peace-loving folks the world around. 

He found sympathy in many of the Christian mis- 
sionary activities, but discovered that those agencies 
were handicapped by their past attitudes. They had 
come to Japan calling the Japanese pagans, their re- 
ligions heathenism, and they could not now fit into the 
situation. He learned that in their weakness the 
Christian churches of Japan had retracted from their 
utterances everything which could be interpreted as a 
criticism of the invasion of China, or even as an at- 
tack upon war. A fundamental viewpoint which con- 
demns everything Japanese now handicaps them in a 
time of crisis and opportunity. 

Eventually he discovered the Universalists at 
work in Japan. Here he found a group of mission- 
aries and Japanese workers who had never attacked 
the religion and civilization of Japan. They had not 
come saying: “‘You are pagans. Your religion is 
wrong. Accept our religion or perish.” Rather they 
had extended he’pful hands and said: “Brethren, 
let us study and work together for high ideals, and in 
fellowship fo:low the best we can find. Let us build 
- an international understanding, cohesion and vi- 
tality which shall serve all the world in its day of 
advancement.” 

Here was no outspoken criticism of the war, of 
course. Such procedure would be as suicidal as alien 
attacks upon our government when we are at war. 
But here was that which our friend had come to be- 
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lieve was the most vital process in all Japan, yes, in 
all the world. Here was an attempt to preserve the 
best of Japan, for a future nation of peace. Here was 
an attempt to preserve the wor!d by maintaining a 
center of peace in a land which otherwise might join 
the outlaws. If you were Japanese, I think you would 
send to the Universalists in America a message some- 
thing like this: 

“Militarism in Japan may be the worst foe of 
America. If we save the world from the complete 
domination of militarism, we must save every nation 
from absolute subservience to its forces. If we will 
save America, we must build islands of peace in every 
land. Probably there is no sounder defensive prepar- 
ation for America than the strengthening of the peace- 
loving forces of Japan, and the weaving of that 
golden thread of good will which will bind together 
those people in all nations from whom understanding 
will eventually come. Let Universalists in America, 
even if before they had doubted the wisdom of spend- 
ing money and effort in Japan, now see that they have 
one of the generation’s large opportunities to build 
the future.” 

A Universalist must be able to identify himself 
with all people, even in a more difficult way than this 
line of thought suggests. But certainly he must 
ally himself with every like individual in the world 
in so far as he can. 

The battle-lines of our cause are not trenches. 
National boundaries are not the marks of their sep- 
aration. Creeds do not align them. The battle-lines 
of our cause are unseen. They are in the attitudes 
of men and women, in the attacking of prejudices and 
building up the walls of sympathy and understanding. 
They are in those tangible ideals which link us with all 
the world, the tendrils of the Universal Spirit which 
reach out and link us with every other individual in 
the world whose thought sends out the same kind of 
fiber. In such lies, not only our hope, but the salva- 
tion of the wor d. 

Our work is everywhere. Our allies are peace- 
loving peoples in all lands. We stand, not at Arma- 
geddon, but at the kingdom of the hearts of men, and 
we battle for the Lord. 

* * * 
LATIN AND ANGLO-SAXON 

Yesterday for General Language our assignment was to 
write one story in Anglo-Saxon derivatives and another story 
on the same subject using Latin derivatives. Anglo-Saxon words 
are short, Latin very long. Here is what I wrote: 

Anglo-Saxon 
My Friend 

I have a friend by the name of Richard. In the summer- 
time he and I often take long walks by the lake near my home. 
We like to fish as we go. We fish for bass. 

Latin 
My Acquaintance 

I possess among my numerous acquaintances one whose ex- 
ceedingly common appellation is Richard. He and‘I frequently 
embark upon lengthy excursions, usually in the immediate proxim- 
ity of my abode. These excursions usually take place in the 
period of excessive humidity. Our inevitable occupation on 
these occasions is an attempt to capture and ensnare an extremely 
wary and elusive species of aquatic vertebrate. 

Phew! That all came out of my noggin except the last two 
words.—Written by a twelve-year-old boy. 
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Believe in God 


Maude Lyon Cary 


Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in God, be- 
lieve also ir me. 

HEN I was young, I used to think that Jesus 
meant by this, “‘Believe in the existence 
of God, believe that there is one God, the 

Father, and believe that Jesus Christ is His Son, our 
Brother, and the Saviour of mankind.” 

Now I am sure I have a clearer understanding of 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus. He took it for 
granted that his disciples believed there was one God, 
their Father, and that Jesus was the Christ. Had 
they not confessed him? 

What he was exhorting them to do was to have 
faith in God, to trust Him to deal with His creation in 
a supremely Godlike manner; to treat His children 
as an infinitely loving. Father would. He was exhort- 
ing them, too, to have faith in him, to trust him to 
have shown them the true way of life; to have taught 
them the very truth about their Father God, their 
brother man, and life, love, righteousness, redemption, 
and the persistence of personality. 

They did not know, but he knew, that their 
bitter sorrow, their zero hour, was already upon them. 
He had known it was coming. The life he had led, 
the truths he had taught, could have no other outcome. 
The way he had taught them could have no other end. 
He had suffered it to be so. The way of sacrifice was 
the only way. “For this doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life for the sheep. No one taketh 
it away from me. I lay it down of myself. . . . And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself.” 

He had tried to warn his disciples, but in their 
optimistic, materialistic conception of the miracle- 
working Messiah of Hebraic expectation, they had 
failed to give credence to his warnings. 

Well he knew the terror, the bewilderment, the 
dismay, as well as the heartbreak, that were even then 
casting their shadow upon them. He longed to com- 
fort, to strengthen them. Perhaps they would not 
understand as he spoke, but they would remember 
and find peace. “I will not leave you desolate, I come 
unto you. Yet a little while and the world beholdeth 
me no more; but ye behold me: because I live, ye shall 
live also. _In that day ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 

“These things have I spoken unto you while yet 
abiding with you. But the Comforter, even the Holy 
Spirit whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.” 

What was it that he was trying to impress upon 
them as he was about to leave them? What but the 
truth that, though he must be torn from them, the 
parting should be cause not for grief, but for rejoicing, 
that his death should be evidence not of defeat, but of 
victory. “If ye loved me, ye would have rejoiced, 
because I go unto the Father.”’ 

What was it that he was trying to teach them? 
What but the unity of all creation, the truth that there 
are no limits of! time and space in the spirit uni- 


verse; that God is everywhere, and that wherever 
He is is home to His children. ‘In my. Father’s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you.” 

Do you know how I like to think of God? I like 
to conceive Him as surrounding, embracing, permeat- 
ing everything, even as the air does, or as the waters 
of the sea surround, embrace, and permeate its crea- 
tures; but with this difference: God, a self-conscious 
personality, is sentient, responsive, loving, not only 
sustaining and enfolding, but quickening, awakening, 
inspiring. 

What was it that Jesus was trying to tell them? 
That, though trials and tribulations, evil, suffering, 
disaster, must come in life—the risk God took in creat- 
ing a self-evolving universe, a self-determining family — 
men need not be dismayed, for He is with them, His 
strength is theirs to command, and they are divinely 
equipped. 

“In that day ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and Tin you.” All they need do 
is to trust God. 

Oh, it’s easy enough to trust God when the skies 
are blue and the sun shines, but that’s not the fullness 
of trust that Jesus meant. Nor is it the trust of pas- 
sivity, of laissez faire, of indifference to the sufferings 
of others when those can be assuaged, or the wrongs of 
others when they can be set right. The trust that 
Jesus meant is the trust that keeps us poised and 
steady and serene when the rains of sorrow and suf- 
fering and trouble descend, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow, the trust that makes us calm, alert, 
resourceful in crises of danger and disaster. 

There is a quatrain that used to appeal to me as a 

irl: 
4 “There is no calm like that when storm is done, 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release, 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won.” 


It is still true and beautiful, but even that peace 
falls short of the peace that comes with the trust that 
Jesus meant, the trust that keeps our hearts untroubled 
while the storm rages, while the pain tortures, while 
the struggle strains all the reserve forces of our bodies 
and our souls, the trust that Jesus meant when he 
said, “‘Let not your heart be troubled.” 

You who have suffered, you who have failed, you 
who have loved and lost, I would not probe your sor- 
row, but in your hearts come testify with me: Has 
your suffering turned you against God in rebellion, or 
has it taught you the peace and the triumph of His 
outstretched Love? Has it hardened your heart in 
agony and despair, or has it made you know that 
your Redeemer liveth? 

Yes, Job suffered and sorrowed too, but he would 
not curse Jehovah. ‘Though he slay me,’ he cried 
from the depths of his misery, not before it, and not 
after it, but from the very midst of it, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

It was while he was sorrowing that Bryant sang to 
the waterfowl: 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


And it was out of his very loneliness and longing 
that the bereft Whittier cried: 


I long for household voices, gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God has led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


What was it that Jesus was trying to teach his 
disciples in that sad, sacred parting? To trust God, 
to trust him, and, one more trust, to trust themselves. 
A little child falls down and wails because it hurts. 
His mother picks him up and comforts him and bids 
him be brave. She knows the hurt will soon be over. 
What concerns her more is how he bears the pain. 

I think it must be so with God and His children 
who are always hurting themselves. God knows, and 
Jesus knew, that all life experience, pain or pleasure, 
sorrow or happiness, failure or success, defeat or vic- 
tory, makes for the development of character, of 
personality. Surely what concerns God chiefly, and 
what must concern us, is how we react to it. 

““Tisn’t life that matters,” said Walpole’s ‘Old 
Frosted Moses,” ‘’’Tisn’t life that matters. ’Tis the 
courage you bring to it.’ 

The way to react to life, too, Jesus taught. “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.”’ Only by walking his 
way of truth and life, by conquering sin and sorrow, 
pain, fear, and circumstance, yes, by conquering 
happiness too and success, by conquering self, by 
accepting serenely what comes, but not clinging too 
closely to anything finite, by realizing even that our 
deepest loves are eternal only as they are rooted in 
God, only by becoming ‘‘other Christs,’’ can we be- 
come truly conscious of our sonship, and prove our- 
selves worthy of God’s trust and of our own. 


manity? But are we mere humanity? 
into us the breath of life and we became living souls. 
He has endowed us with power to become His perfect 
sons, and Jesus said: “In that day ye shall know.” 


Does this seem too difficult a task for mere hu- 
God breathed 


The Great God dreamed a dream through me, 
Mighty as dream of God could be; 

He made me a victorious man, 

Shaped me unto a perfect plan, 

Summoned me forth to radiant birth 

Upon the radiant earth. 

He lavished gifts within my hand, 

Gave me the power to command 

The thundering forces He had hurled 

Upon a seething world. 

Creation’s dream was wondrous good 

Had I but understood. 

The Great God dreamed a dream through me, 
But I was blind and could not see; 

My royal gifts were laid in rust, 

For parentage I claimed the dust. 

Decay and sorrow, age and blight— 

These gifts I deemed my right. 


The Great God spoke a word through me— 
That word was LIFE. How can it be 
That I, in God’s own substance made, 
Should face the universe, afraid? 

Born of eternal life am I— 

Why should I fail and die? 

O God, so huge was Thine intent, 

So greatly was Thy passion spent, 

This counterfeit is not the plan 

That Thou didst dream for man. 

*Tis this: Man’s dream must mate with Thine, 
Man’s word, man’s life must be divine; 
Man must be conscious through and through 
To make Thy dream come true. 


Angela Morgan. 
* * x 


THOSE PENSION PLANS 


In widely scattered parts of the country, notably California, 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, Florida, new stirrings 
of the supposedly moribund Townsend Clubs and their like have 
appeared. In Oregon and in Kansas, such groups attempted 
to bring about special sessions of the state legislature in the 
interest of funds for old age assistance. In Portland, Ore., a 
district convention brought out crowds, of unabated enthusiasm 
and size, still after their earlier goal of a $200 a month pension 
for every citizen over sixty years old, regardless of need. In 
the state of Washington, what are known as old age pension 
unions are forming. Townsend groups have considerable strength 
among representatives from Washington and Oregon in the lower 
house of Congress. 

At a meeting in Denver of the National Annuity League, a 
new Social Security Improvement League was formed, its purpose 
“to solidify ali groups in the United States in a united front to 
secure enactment of federal legislation providing for old age 
pensions.’ Delegates from ten states, representing 147 units, 
approved the new league, which aims at a pension around $100 
a month for every qualified American citizen over sixty, irre- 
spective of need. 

While much of the ‘“‘pension”’ agitation appears to be trace- 
able simply to the desire to lay hands on more federal money, 
some of it also springs from a misapprehension of the intent of 
old age assistance. In Kansas interested groups stoutly main- 
tain that their support of the present governor and legislature 
was based on the expectation of a no-means-test, no-lien-giving 
plan for adequate pensions for all citizens over sixty.—Survey. 
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The ‘Social Gospel” of Colonial Days 


C. W. Kirkpatrick 


N the light of the present controversy regarding 
what the preacher should preach about, it is in- 
teresting to note the type of preaching done by 

the clergymen of colonial days. 

Were those the “good old days’ when ministers 
were concerned only with men’s souls and refrained 
from dabbling in economic and political matters? 
Quite the contrary. Everything, including these is- 
sues, was grist for the parson’s mill. Alice Morse 
Earle says: ‘‘He preached with solemn delight upon 
comets, earthquakes, northern lights, great storms 
and droughts, on deaths and diseases, and wonders 
and scandals (for there were scandals even in puri- 
tanical New England), on wars both at home and 
abroad ... . in fact, upon every subject that was 
of spiritual or temporal interest to his congregation 
and himself. And his people looked for his religious 
comment upon passing events just as nowadays we 
read the paper.” 

What a contrast with our day! At that time the 
ministers were the intellectual leaders of the com- 
munity. Socially, they were rated second only to the 
magistrates. They were highly esteemed and re- 
spected by nearly everyone. (There were some ex- 
ceptions, such as the man who remarked, “I had rather 
hear my dog bark than Mr. Bellamy preach.’’) 

Undoubtedly, the vast majority of them were in- 
terested primarily in “saving men’s souls.”” But they 
saw then (as our contemporary progressive ministers 
see) that men’s souls must be saved in this world— 
not apart from it. 

Hence, they realized the vital necessity of giving 
attention to the kind of world we live in. They did 
not hesitate to examine all departments of life, being 
particularly active in politics. It was the law in 
Connecticut at one time that the minister must preach 
an election sermon each year. True, he was required 
to give ‘sound and orthodox”’ advice. But the im- 
portant point is that his blessing was expected. Poli- 
ties was definitely the preacher’s business. 

Not only was the colonial parson comprehensive 
in his coverage of events—he was mighty plain-spoken 
about things. He knew what he wanted and how he 
wanted it. Here is a prayer used by one of the early 
divines in petitioning for rain: 


O Lord, Thou knowest we do not want Thee to send 
us a rain which shall pour down in fury and swell our 
streams and carry away our hay-cocks, fences, and 
bridges; but, Lord, we want it to come drizzle-drozzle, 
drizzle-drozzle, for about a week. Amen. 


Another instance is that of a minister who, while 
praying, noted (was he reading his prayer?) the entry 
of a gay young blade whose apparel seemed too colorful 
for the occasion. He extemporaneously appended to 
his prayer this petition, “And, O Lord, we pray Thee, 
cure Ned Ingraham of that ungodly strut.” 

This plain-spokenness was often the occasion for 
considerable embarrassment. Here is an example of 
the use of extreme candor in preaching the “social 
gospel” of that day: 


One minister felt it necessary to reprove a money- 
making parishioner who had stored and was holding 
in reserve (with the hope of higher prices) a large 
quantity of corn sadly needed for local consumption. 
The parson preached from this appropriate text, Prov- 
erbs 11 : 26, ‘“He that withholdest his corn, the people 
shall curse him; but blessings shall be upon the head 
of him that selleth it.”” As the minister grew warmer 
in his explanation . ... the money-seeking corn- 
storer sat upstiff and unmoved until at last the preacher, 
provoked, out of prudence and patience, roared out, 
“Colonel Ingraham, Colonel Ingraham! You know I 
mean you; why don’t you hang down your head?” 

Can you imagine a modern minister reprimanding 
one of his deacons by name in a sermon because of his 
unfair trade practices? 

Of course, then, as now, most clergymen accepted 
the status quo in the main, and did not advocate 
radical change. But genuine radicals of that day were 
in evidence at times. Negro slavery was condemned 
on many occasions. In 1675 the Rev. John Eliot 
‘‘memorialized the governor and council of Massa- 
chusetts against selling captured Indians into slavery 
—‘the selling of souls is dangerous merchandise.’ 
He also ‘with a bleeding and burning passion,’ ”’ says 
Cotton Mather, ‘“‘remonstrated against ‘the abject 
conditions of the enslaved Africans.’ ”’ 

Although the colonial ministers (being “children 
of their day’’) believed in the existence of witches, 
they often urged leniency for the convicted victims 
of this preposterous madness. 

However, the main issue confronting the colonists 
during these early years was the relations with the 
mother country. It was extremely difficult, often- 
times, to decide on the proper course of action. There 
were conflicting loyalties and interests which were con- 
fusing and difficult. These problems often superseded 
all others, and commanded the earnest deliberations of 
the clergy as well as the governmental authorities. 

On one occasion when the arrogant and bungling 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, commanded 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony to return its charter, 
“the magistrates called the ministers together and 
said, ‘What ought we to do if a general governor should 
be sent over from England?’ ‘We ought not to ac- 
cept him, but defend our lawful possessions if we are 
able; otherwise avoid or protract’....” Here we 
have a two-fold illustration of the interference of the 
home government in colonial affairs, and the influence 
of the ministers over the colonial magistrates. 

Jonathan Mayhew begins one of his sermons with 
the statement, “It is evident that the affairs of civil 
government may properly fall under a moral and re- 
ligious consideration. . . .” 

Cotton Mather said plainly that ministers ought 
to instruct themselves and their congregations in 
politics. 

One commentator summarizes in these words: 
“The Fathers (of the Republic) did not divorce 
politics and religion, but they denounced the separation 
as ungodly.” 

Here are two excerpts from a sermon delivered by - 
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Mr. Phillips Payson in 1778, which have a contem- 
porary ring: “The baneful effects of exorbitant wealth, 
the lust of power, and other evil passions are so inimi- 
cal to a free righteous government, and find such easy 
access to the human mind, that it is difficult, if pos- 
sible, to keep up the spirit of good government, unless 
the spirit of liberty prevails in the state.” And again: 
“The public interest being a remoter object than that 
of self, hence persons in power are so generally dis- 
posed to turn it to their advantage.” And still 


another from the same sermon should have become 
a classic: ‘‘. . ... the human mind may be so sunk and 
debased, through ignorance and its natural effects, as 
even to adore its enslaver and kiss its chains.” 

Of course, these early American clergymen were 
not preaching the “Social Gospel” as we conceive of 
it today. But theirs was a religion seriously concerned 
with the whole of life. That was reason enough for 
speaking out plainly on the political and economic 
issues of the day. 


Maude Simonton Lyon Cary 


RS. HENRY M. CARY, widow of the able 
and consecrated Universalist missionary who 
died in Tokyo, Japan, about twenty months 

ago, died in Tokyo, December 23. Details of her ill- 
ness and death and of the funeral will be published 
when they come in some weeks hence. It is known 
that her illness, caused by a growth, developed with 
startling rapidity. 

On the writer’s desk with the announcement 
of Mrs. Cary’s death, lay a book sent by her en- 
titled, ““Why Japan Had to Fight in Shanghai,” is- 
sued by ‘The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan’’ 
and inscribed ‘“‘Love and Merry Christmas to Dr. 
John and his Lady from Maude Lyon Cary. That 
you may know Japan’s point of view.”’ The point of 
view is that the offensive attitude of the Chinese led 
to the present clash and that Japan never intended 
to fight. 

Maude Simonton Lyon Cary was born Septem- 
ber 21, 1878, in Jersey City, New Jersey. Her father 
was William James Lyon and her mother Louise 
Palmer Lyon. She was graduated from New York 


City public schools in 1893, from Hunter College, also © 


in New York City, in 1898 with the degree B. A. 
Hunter also gave her an M. A. in 1902. She did 
graduate work in New York University also. On June 
30, 1908, she was married to Alfred Muller-Norden, 
a German opera singer. After his death she married 
Henry Monfort Cary February 28, 1907. 

Dr. Cary had lately returned from Spain and 
South America, where he had served as a priest of the 
Catholic Church in a missionary order, and was tak- 
ing up Protestant Home Missionary work. Mrs. 
Cary entered joyously into all of his church activities 
and after he entered the Universalist ministry in 1916 
fitted herself for the ministry and was ordained in the 
Universalist Church May 18, 1919. She held pas- 
torates in Sherburne and Madison, New York, 1918- 
19, and at Troy and Hudson, N. Y., 1923-24. From 
1916 to 1923, she supplied between pastorates and at 
other times in Oneonta, Cooperstown, Herkimer, Fort 
Plain, Little Falls, Cortland, Mottville, and Scipio, 
New York, Bradford, Pa., and Stamford, Conn., 
some of these supply engagements lasting several 
months at a time. 

She went to Tokyo to our Japan Mission work 
with Dr. Cary in 1923, came home on furlough with 
him in 1931, and returned to the work, where she had 
been ever since. 

She had two children by her first marriage— 
Robert and Alfreda. Both of them changed their 


names to Cary after her second marriage. Robert 
is now living in Glens Falls, New York, and Alfreda 
is married to Geoffrey Vaughan and is living in 
England. 

By her second marriage she had four children— 
Julia, now Mrs. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton, New 
York; Maude, now Mrs. Ralph Hayden of Flushing, 
Long Island; Regina, now Mrs. George Lapoint of 


Kinston, N. C.; Harry, Jr., who is now in Tokyo, 
Japan, as the representative of the Universalist 
General Convention. ; 

Mrs. Cary was a singularly winning, effective 
public speaker, making a deep impression by her 
vivid human interest stories. In addition to her work 
at the Universalist Mission in Tokyo she taught 
English in the university. She had a host of friends 
in Japan, both in the foreign colony and among the 
Japanese. 

She faced the change caused by the death of 
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Dr. Cary like a Christian soldier. Her religious faith 
was deep and vital, and she was convinced that she 
and her husband would be together again. The one 
request she made of the editor of this paper about us- 


ing her own picture in the paper was that in.the future 
we use the photograph always where he was standing 
by her side. 

JVaee 


Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh’* 


MAGINE yourself at the memorable Thanksgiving 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on 
July 29. 
The slanting sunlight of late afternoon shines 

down on thronged sidewalks leading up to the knoll 
which is crowned by St. Paul’s Cathedral. A great 
congregation quickly fills the nave and transepts 
while the great bells “ring the changes’ overhead. 

And now a solemn procession moves from the 
left side of the square and enters the western portals. 
In three columns it converges on the central space un- 
der the glorious dome, there to await the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the dean of 
the cathedral, and the four foreign churchmen who 
are to take leading parts in the liturgical service. 

The dean returns to the west door to receive the 
Lord Mayor of London and his staff, who, as repre- 
sentatives of the state, have come to pay their official 
respects to the greatest ecumenical service ever held. 
Already seated in the church is the English Prime 
Minister. In the assemblage are many of the out- 
standing Church leaders of the world, as well as lay- 
men distinguished in the fields of education, literature, 
and political economy. 

Forty-five nations are represented; the ends of 
the earth are met together! Near the head of the 
Russian Church in Exile marches the Bishop of Tokyo; 
the head of the United Church of South India, and 
Bishop Perry, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, as well as leaders of both the Northern and 
Southern Baptist Conventions, the Augustan Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church, the Methodists, 
the Disciples, the Friends, and the Old Catholic Com- 
munion are in the procession. 

Contrasted with Dr. Timothy Tingfang Lew, of 
Yenching University, is Dean Brilioth, of the Univer- 
sity of Lund, in Sweden. The presence in the aca- 
demic procession of such women as Mrs. Fred S. 
Bennett, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Mrs. Harrie R. Cham- 
berlin, Dr. Eliza H. Kendrick, Prof. Georgia Harkness, 
and Miss Anna VY. Rice indicates that women have 
moved forward in the ranks of the Church, even since 
the World Conference at Stockholm, in 1925. 

The occasion for this gathering, whose unconscious 
pageantry will remain unforgettable to onlookers and 
participants alike, was the invitation extended by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as head of the Church of 
England to the members and guests of the World Con- 
ference on Church, Community, and State which had 
just been held at Oxford, and to the constituency of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order which would 
begin its sessions on August 3. 

The joint service was the symbol of the common 


*Sent out by a group of Protestant churchmen under the 
auspices of The (h~istian Advocate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


concern of both: these international Christian move- 
ments for the unity of the Church of Christ, of their 
common objective, which is to find the ways by which 
Christians of all kinds could work together, grow to- 
gether, and ultimately achieve the reunion of Christen- 
dom in a Church whose witness and work should more 
nearly than ever before approximate the witness and 
work of its Lord and Founder. 

It was both a climax and a prophecy. It was a 
glorious ending to an epoch of slow development in 
Christian co-operation and an auspicious beginning of 
a new chapter in the history of church unity. 

Within, the scene was worthy of the significance 
of the service. Sunlight streaming in through the west 
windows fell on the richly colored robes and vestments 
and made the choir crossing look like a page from an 
illuminated missal. 

For seven hundred years Christian worship had 
been conducted on this historic spot, but probably 
never had a congregation so variegated—racially, 
geographically, and denominationally—met here be- 
fore. 

“‘And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Speak unto the 
people that they go forward.’ ’”’ With this text from 
the Old Testament the Archbishop of Canterbury 
removed the last vestiges of that invisible barrier 
which has kept the Christian communions from fol- 
lowing the road to the one Church pointed out by Jesus 
so long ago. 

It was a road they have long sought and which 
even now will have to be slowly and painstakingly 
built, ever keeping in sight the shining goal so clearly 
prophesied. 

Brief was the archbishop’s sermon, brief, and 
deeply moving. Was there a single man or woman in 
the vast audience that filled every inch of the mighty 
edifice who did not feel the presence of the Holy Spirit 
when the aged primate, with all the joy and vigor of 
youth in his eyes, laid upon all the assemblage, and 
upon the Churches and fellowships they represented, 
the solemn injunction, ‘To go forward’’? 

What he said was as memorable as the setting. 
When we are dismayed at our difficulties in trying to 
unite all branches of the Christian Church, he said, 
we do well to remember that Moses came to know the 
certainty of God’s plan, even when he could not see 
the way ahead. Our goal may be distant, but the 
immediate road is plain, and we must follow it steadily. 
No man who has seen the vision of a united Christen- 
dom can ever abandon the quest. Oxford has proved 
that our common Christianity is a great and inspiring 
reality capable of becoming a mighty redeeming force 
in the chaotic world. 

Differences cannot be overcome by simply ignore 
ing them; but if we build upon the central faith which 
we hold in common we will see these differences in their 
true proportion. Our growth into union is to be by 
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way of unity, and such growth is really growth “ 
Christ,’”’ as Paul would have said. 

The source of unity is not the Eoneedtine move- 
ment of men’s wills, but the eternal purpose of God. 
Just in proportion as we find in Christ our one center 
shall we grow into Him and, as individuals or churches, 
grow together. 

In view of such a purpose—God’s and ours— 
delegates to such gatherings as those of Oxford and 
Edinburgh must regard themselves not as recipients 
only, but as trustees of a creative experience. 

In characterizing the trends in the ecumenical 
movement as a whole, the archbishop declared two 
features noteworthy: the recognition of the place of 
common worship—since in worship men know them- 
selves to be at one in prayer and in silence—and the 
new emphasis upon the importance of the church as 
the instrument of the Kingdom. 

The movement represented by the Conferences 
of Oxford and Edinburgh is more important than 
any single manifestation of it—and the Church as a 
whole has not yet realized how significant it is. We 
cannot doubt but that through it God is reuniting His 


into 


broken Church; and through such practical activity 
as is rendered possible by a Council of the Churches 
we are making ever more visible the unity which we 
hope some day to see consummated. 

As the aged primate finished there was a deep 
hush, more impressive and inspiring than any sound 
could have been. Then the organist began the familiar 
hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty!’ 
and the worshipers sang it, in many languages but 
with one spiritual voice. 

There followed an act of invocation, led by the 
Indian Bishop of Dornakal, an act of penitence, led 
by Archbishop Eidem, of Sweden, an act of inter- 
cession, led by Dr. Cockburn, of the Church of Scot- 
land, and an act of adoration led by the Archbishop 
of Thyateira. 

The “Te Deum,” sung in twelve different lan- 
guages, appropriately closed the service, and soon the 
long procession wound its way out of the cathedral 
into the soft summer twilight, while the bells clanged 
overhead in the immemorial manner of English bell- 
ringers, and the last notes of the recessional faded 
away within. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who bas recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


ROM Johannesburg the Golden we went to that 
other Cinderella city, Kimberley. I link it up 
with Cinderella because it, too, almost over 

night, went from a stony, unprofitable farm to a place 
producing unlimited wealth. It took a young man like 
Cecil Rhodes and made a financial Colossus of him. 
It took Albert Beit, Barney Barnato and others, and 
made them rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The story is a familiar one, how a poor farmer’s 
child picked up a pretty stone which turned out to be 
a diamond. It fell in time into the hands of a dealer 
who sold it for twenty-five hundred dollars—then the 
rush to Kimberley began. Adventurers from all over 
the world flocked there—they bought claims of thirty 
feet square and by their own hard labor with pickaxe 
and cradle to wash the earth, began a business which 
now requires equipment running up into milions. 

The Kimberley ‘diggings,’ older readers will 
remember, was the name given to the diamond fields, 
and they will also recall what a rough place it was. 
Everything in the way of lawlessness and crime 
abounded. Like some of our Western mining towns 
of the early days, one who went into them needed to 
- be armed. 

Today Kimberley is a city of thirty-five thousand 
population and one of the finest in South Africa in its 
public buildings and handsome residences. This has 
been due in largest measure to the De Beers Diamond 
Company which Cecil Rhodes founded, which con- 
trols the diamond situation of Kimberley’s five mines, 


whose output is 85 percent of the world’s supply. 

For centuries it was alluvial diamonds that fur- 
nished the source of the diamond trade, or in other 
words diamonds found along the banks of rivers or in 
their gravel. Some diamonds are still procured in 
this hit or miss way. 

In Kimberley the process was revolutionized. 
Through mines which go down some of them to three 
thousand feet the “blue earth,” as it is called, which 
contains the diamonds is gotten out. This, like the 
gold in the Rand, passes through huge mills, or pul- 
sators, where it is ground and cleansed and the dia- 
monds sorted out from a vast quantity of waste ma- 
terial that goes out on the dump. 

How fine this sorting has to be is seen from the 
statement that seventy thousand tons of raw material 
yields ten pounds of diamonds. This is the story over 
again in another form of the thousands of tons of ore 
that have to be treated to yield a gold brick. 

There is this difference, whereas many chemicals 
are used in cleansing the gold ore, water is about all 
that is needed for the diamonds. It requires a large 
capital and a vast amount of machinery to carry on 
the production of diamonds today, and the De Beers 
Company has mastered the problem. Not only this, 
but it has learned how to control the market. 

For a time after the rich finds at Kimberley the 
market was flooded with diamonds and the price 
went down to a point where there was little profit in 
the business. Then Cecil Rhodes stepped in and com- 
bined and organized the business so that the output 
was controlled and the price kept up. 

It will interest Americans to learn that up to the 
time of the stock market crash in 1929 the United 
States was taking 80 percent of the world’s output of 
diamonds. During our lean years there was little 
demand for these luxuries and the diamond mines in 
Kimberley were shut down. Recently some of them 
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have been reopened, not all, and business is reported 
much better. It is safe to say that the prayer of 
Kimberley is that America may enjoy a long season 
of prosperity. 

Another safe-guarding process that the De 
Beers Company developed was its protection from 
having diamonds stolen by its workers. As in the 
gold mines, most of the help is black. They hire out 
for a fixed period, generally a few months, and their 
contract requires that during the time, when they 
are not in the mines, they shall not go out of the com- 
pound in which they live. 

The compound is enclosed with high walls capped 
with barbed wire. At the expiration of a worker’s 
contract he is kept in a detention room for a number 
of days, where his clothing is taken from him, his hair 
shingled, he is put through a shower bath, and for all 
I know, subjected to an X-ray. It is a punishable 
offense for anyone in South Africa to buy a diamond 
in the rough, so determined are they to protect their 
pet industry. 


Before the De Beers Company adopted its pre- 
cautions, and the laws of the country added their 
sanctions, we are told the stealing of diamonds in one 
way and another was so prevalent as to well nigh ruin 
legitimate business in them. After seeing the great 
hole which marks the original Kimberley mine and 
visiting the mills, we were privileged to go to the office 
and see the week’s output of diamonds. 

There were small piles of them, on a glass counter, 
of different sizes and different colors. One pile was 
made up of what they called “industrial diamonds,”’ 
black and discolored ones used to give a diamond 
cutting edge to tools. We saw a beautiful one in its 
matrix of “‘blue earth,” which is not earth at all, but a 
sort of volcanic rock. 

We were permitted, also, to hold in our hand the 
largest diamond of the week’s output, the value of 
which they judged to be about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. In the afternoon we went to see a stirring 
game between the champions of the Orange Free 
State and Kimberley, but that is another story. 


Comment on Japan from the Nofrontier News Service 


An Uncensored, First Hand Estimate from Tokyo 


T is not surprising that many liberals in America 
and England feel that active economic pressure 
should be applied to Japan. It is doubtless felt 

that this, together with the unexpectedly vigorous 
Chinese resistance, may lead to an internal collapse 
and a more liberal government here. But the best 
informed foreigners with the longest periods of resi- 
dence here are pretty well agreed that such an out- 
come is unlikely. The persistent western confidence 
in the opposition of the Japanese masses to this mili- 
tary adventure is certainly an illusion. 

There is no possible chance of internal revolt. 
Foreign pressure will only unify the country. Eco- 
nomic collapse is possible but by no means imminent. 
The wisest course may well be the suppression of even 
official moral condemnation and of all forms of eco- 
nomic pressure till the time comes for settlement, then 
the utmost effort to aid the liberal forces in Japan, 
who will at that time be able to work for moderation. 
Although this may seem to involve compromise, it 
appears likely that it is the only course which has 
even the faintest chance of doing China any good. 

It must be admitted that there is not only no 
vocal opposition to the war, but apparently no se- 
cret opposition. When it comes to the settlement, 
liberal forces will probably assert themselves, though 
it is hardly likely with much success. Liberals are 
greatly concerned lest after the actual fighting is over 
the country fall into a genuinely fascist régime. In 
spite of the very great preponderance of the military 
in governmental affairs, especially since September, 
1931, it can be demonstrated that Japan has not so 
far been under a completely fascistic military dictator- 
ship. 

Liberals here feel very strongly that open attack 
on Japan by Western democracies, particularly Eng- 
land and America, plays directly into the hands of 
Japanese fascists. This is undoubtedly true. Very 
great numbers of intelligent anu intluential Japanese 


are most earnestly opposed to a fascist régime, and 
view with great alarm the growing rapprochement 
with Italy and Germany. 

All religious, educational and cultural agencies 
of the Empire are unified under a national committee 
for the ‘unification of the national spirit.” Daily 
radio broadcasts, numerous lecture meetings and 
special exercises in schools are being used with great 
skill and effectiveness. One of the speakers on a na- 
tional broadcast made his entire theme an exhorta- 
tion to be kind to individual Chinese both here and 
“over there.” It is probably true that there is vir- 
tually no hatred of the Chinese; but it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a great deal of contempt for them. 
There is singularly little appreciation in Japan of the 
hypocrisy involved in the persistently repeated state- 
ment that this country desires no territory. While 
almost any Japanese is now ready to admit that the 
independence of Manchukuo is purely mythical, they 
still seem to believe that genuine autonomy is possible 
in North China together with full co-operation with 
Japan. It is doubtful whether any of the real political 
and military leaders believe this. 

The Japanese people do believe that the present 
government of China is definitely leagued with Com- 
munism. They honestly think Japan is protecting 
not only herself, but China and the whole world, 
from Communist domination. Whatever the Western 
world thinks of such a viewpoint, it must reckon with 
this public feeling, which permeates Japanese opinion, 
and no policy toward the Far Eastern crisis will be 
realistic which ignores it. 


The Invaders Take Peiping 


(The following excerpts from a letter written by 
a prominent resident of Peiping immediately after the 
conquest of the city by the Japanese illustrates vividly 
the human realities behind the Far Eastern war front.) 

I think I’ve about run the gamut of all emotions 
the last couple of weeks. . 
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Excitement ran high—the Chinese had had a 
signal victory at Fengtai, had taken back the three 
railway stations in Tientsin, had taken over Tung- 
chow, etc., etc. Such joy! It seemed too miraculous 
to be true, and yet no one doubted the reports. Japan 
had built up such hatred for herself in this part of the 
country that one could easily imagine the soldiers 
fighting with almost supernatural strength to drive out 
the invaders. I kept thinking: Oh, if they just don’t 
stop until the task is finished and China is freed of its 
oppressors! But how quickly disillusionment came! 

The next morning we woke up to a strangely 
quiet world—the streets were deserted. The barri- 
cades on the streets, which the day before had bristled 
with guns, were quietly but quickly pulled down— 
even shopkeepers were pressed into service. Then we 
learned that our defenders had been withdrawn during 
the night. What despair! The girls sat around listless. 

Then word drifted through that there had been 
hard fighting outside the city, and although there 
were thousands of dead and wounded, no Red Cross 
truck had been allowed to go outside the gates. It 
took the best part of a day before a pass was finally 
procured from the Japanese Embassy permitting 
Red Cross trucks to go outside the city to pick up 
the wounded. Then it was only one pass—they have 
purposely been so hampered that comparatively few of 
the wounded have been brought in. Only those who 
crawled away to hide in the grain fields survived. 

The executive committee of the International 
Women’s Club organized as a Relief Committee. Our 
Chinese women have had charge of the buying and 
making of hospital supplies, garments and bedding. 
The American, British and German women have 
worked at their respective Embassies, and a surprising 
amount of work was accomplished. But I’ve been 
mighty uneasy at times. Doing anything for the 
wounded, even if they are your own men, is “anti’’ 
from the standpoint of our invading “benefactors.” 
They are beginning drastic searching of institutions 
and homes—so I suppose our time will come. 

The final step of occupation was taken yesterday 
when over 3,000 Japanese troops came into the city, 
in spite of an earlier written promise to the other Em- 
bassies in Peiping that they would not quarter troops 
in the city. .... A large portion of these troops is 
quartered in the Temple of Heaven grounds—which 
makes me shudder! 

I’ve installed a radio, so at least I can get the news 
from Nanking. We hear most of it, even though our 
“friends” attempt to cause static and do all they can 
to make it inaudible. ... I’m wondering now if 
we'll ever get back to normal activities again. I sup- 
pose we will always be hampered and cramped as to 
the sort of things we can do. 


Under Japanese Guns 


(This report comes directly out of war-torn Nan- 
_king. The correspondent makes this significant 
comment: “If some of this paper is unintelligible, 
please realize that part of it was written below ground 
and before the command ‘All Clear!’ was sounded. 
War is a fearful nuisance to war correspondents 
and often interrupts their work.’’) 

The war continues in four phases: the northern 


campaigns, the Shanghai front, wide-thrown air at- . 
tacks, and the blockade and coastal operations. 

The air'‘attacks have been widely publicized in all 
countries save Japan. The great raid on Nanking 
on September 25 gave marvelous opportunities to 
photographers of Fox, Universal and Paramount, who 
were then in the city. They got direct views of modern 
bombing in the spectacular instances of the power 
plant and the Central Hospital. They could have 
gotten many pictures of crumbled and flaming hovels 
and of the vile wounds of jagged bomb fragments in 
unnumbered human bodies. 

The importance of this new type of warfare to the 
whole world is so great, and the assertions in Tokyo 
of absolute purity are so sanctimonious, that we who 
are in the country where the bombs fall must report 
what we have seen and know to be true. 

In many of the air raids not a single soldier has 
been hit and not a single military establishment 
touched. In a number of cases planes have machine- 
gunned open streets in cities and villages. That is 
savage terrorism, and it is to be feared that this is to be 
the main tendency of modern warfare. Actual mili- 
tary damage and injury to communications has in a 
few raids proved considerable, though far less than the 
enormous cost of the air enterprise to the Japanese. 
A German expert has calculated that the property 
damage to Nanking thus far is below the value of the 
bombs alone. In another locality a bridge remained 
intact after fifty bombs fell around it in repeated 
attacks. What kind of life lies before this tortured 
and torturing humankind? 

From the middle of August to the last week in 
October warnings were sounded for eighty-five air 
raids on Nanking. Some of these did not materialize, 
but the number of actual attacks is considerable. The 
Chinese defense and ground control have been fairly 
well developed. Anti-aircraft fire keeps the Japanese 
planes so far above the earth that frequently they 
are heard and not seen. Naturally, at 10,000 feet an 
aviator can have small idea what his bombs will hit. 

Is the Japanese program massed terrorism with- 
out limitation of objectives, or is it, as Japanese spokes- 
men say, confined to military objectives? Neither 
one. Some sections of the city have not been bombed 
at all, notably the western region in which most of the 
foreign property is located. On the other hand, all 
sorts of civilian property, Chinese and foreign, has 
been hit. The Central University was bombed four 
times and driven out of the city. The Central Hos- 
pital and the National Health Administration were 
attacked twice with apparent deliberateness. Eleven 
primary schools have been injured by bombing, and 
ordinary peasant folk have been machine-gunned from 
planes almost daily in the smaller towns. 

Yet, after all has been said, the ‘‘peaceful’”’ block- 
ade is more effective than air raids. It has frightened 
off foreign shippers of munitions and essential ma- 
terials; destroyed the entire industry for Chinese ship- 
ping and all that complex of livelihoods that depends 
on it; grievously injured the fishing industry; critically 
reduced a major element of national revenue, the 
customs duties; cut down the vital export trade by 
preventing transport to the few harbors accessible to 
foreign ships. The economic plight of Shanghai and 
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its results are more dismal than the military conflicts 
in{that area. Naval and air operations in the whole 
region of Canton and along the Yangtze, besides con- 
tinual bombing of all the railways and some of the 
canals, are extensions of the same policy of economic 
strangulation. 


Still, government morale is generally very good. 
There is much pride in the resistance at Shanghai, 
and the heavy losses there are accepted as a necessary 
price paid for a great achievement. There is no sign 
of communistic tendencies. Nationalism reigns in a 
sober mood. 


Greatness and Simplicity 


John Rushton Heyworth 


HAVE just returned from the International Stock 

Show, held at the Union Stock Yards of Chicago. 

For one day I was the guest of Thomas E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the board of Wilson Company. 
The occasion was the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the 4 H. Club of America. 

What a day! My brain is still dizzy, and my 
imagination is seething with what I have seen, while 
my emotions are powerfully stirred. A spark has been 
kindled somewhere in my spirit. Here is a man as 
simple and wholesome as an unspoiled child. When he 
takes you by the hand and smiles at you the whole 
world becomes warm and glowing. Virtue has gone 
out of him and something has gone into you. There 
were three of us together, his guests for the day: a pro- 
fessor from a great university, a president of a college 
who has had every honor showered upon him, and a 
simple Unitarian minister up a side street. Yet there 
was no difference in his treatment of us—just the warm 
smile, the friendly grip, and the solicitude for our 
comfort and pleasure. 

This man directs a vast packing industry, with 
thousands of workers, who are proud to work for him, 
and is also the directing genius of the 4 H. Club of 
America. I know many of his workers, and they 
speak of him with pride. His solicitude for their 
welfare goes far beyond the pay-roll. Tom Wilson 
is one of those capitalists so often derided in these days 
of shoddy and muddled thinking. 

I don’t know what church he goes to. I don’t 
know if he goes to church. I only know him as a 
man, as the head of a great industry, and as the di- 
recting genius of a superb constructive work for 
young people. If any man comes nearer to the ideal 
of a Christian gentleman I do not know him. Heisa 
capitalist, providing a decent living for a vast army of 
employees, solicitous for their welfare, certainly work- 
ing for improvement in their condition, yet through his 
life with all its tasks runs this great solicitude for the 
boys and girls on the farms of America. What it 
costs him in time and energy and money nobody knows 
but Tom Wilson, yet he carries it with a smile that has 
a radiance all its own, a sense of humor that has 
real saving grace, and a modesty and simplicity that 
put to shame the pomposity and conceit of lesser 
men. Just a man as human as the rest of us, with 
the same temptation to shoddiness and _ froth, 
doing a sound constructive work, that will tell for 
generations long after we are dead. He does it asa 
part of the day’s work, and from a simple motive. 
What a spark it struck in the rest of us! 

I can’t forget the sights of the day. Four thou- 
sand people gathered first of all in the Medinah Temple 
to be royally entertained as guests of Thomas E. 


Wilson. There were fifteen hundred boys and girls, 
sitting in sections by states, and coming from as far 
as Hawaii and Ontario, sent here by their local clubs. 
They are the leaders of one million two hundred 
thousand 4 H. boys and girls of America. With the 
employees of Wilson and Company, they had gathered: 
for a gala day. They had come to watch the prize 
winners among them receive their awards. Whole- 
some pride, integrity of purpose, will power, and in- 
dividual initiative showed in the way they carried 
themselves, and in their achievements. These are the 
future leaders of agricultural America, born to a hard 
life, yet proud of it, and showing in their bearing that 
they ask for no Santa Claus to carry their burden. 
They ask only for knowledge and understanding and 
appreciation and guidance. 

In the evening they marched around the vast 
amphitheater crowded with fifteen thousand people, 
fifteen hundred strong, while their own band played a 
stirring march. They were not decked out in the latest 
fashions. They came from families where not over 
much is spent on clothes. They had something in their 
faces, and shining out of their eyes, and in their car- 
riage, that no money or privilege could buy. It 
came from aspirations built into the 4 H. Club, and 
to which every member is pledged: 


I pledge my head to clear thinking 

My heart to greater loyalty 

My hands to larger service 

My health to better living for my club—my community. 


The procession stopped. Their fifteen hundred 
faces, representing one million, two hundred thousand 
boys and girls on the farms of America, were lifted 
up. High on a farm wagon filled with young people, 
and driven by eight magnificent horses, a man stood 
up and raised his arm. Then the band struck 
up “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” and from fifteen 
hundred throats and hearts came that old magnificent 
hymn. 

And Tom Wilson sat there in the midst of it all as 
simple as he is great, and as great as he is simple. 
Sometimes his face beamed. Sometimes it was quiet 
and serious, but it was serene, with the serenity of a 
great job well done. There must have been a well- 
spring of contentment as he thought of the far-flung 
influence of that work, grounded in the soil, grounded 
in struggle, and yet rising into a glorious future. I 
imagined he could see these young people going back 
to their farms and their clubs and their communities, 
rich in spirit, and with poetry in their hearts, because 
of this week spent in Chicago. Not only had reward 
come for their work, but inspiration for future achieve- — 
ment, 
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All day a few poetic lines kept running through 
my mind as I watched the magnificent spectacle and 
shared in the joy. 


Shine on me, Secret Splerdor, till I feel 

That all are one upon the mighty wheel. 

Let me be brother to the meanest clod, 
Knowing he, too, bears on the dream of God; 
Yet be fastidious, and have such friends 

That when I think of them my soul ascends. 


It would be a pleasure to tell of the 4 H. Club of 


America, how it was organized twenty years ago, 
when Tom Wilson invited a few boys and girls to be 
his guests. How it has grown, how it has raised the 
whole standard of agricultural life in America. I 
should like to tell of its ideals, and how they are fos- 
tered. But that is a story in itself. All I have tried 
to tell here is how my friend, by his generous invita- 
tion, gave me an introduction to one of America’s 
most inspiring character-building movements, and 
incidentally revealed to me his own rare spirit. 


As to Man 


Robert S. Kellerman 


RIVING the motor car across the country from 
Blanchester to Palestine in the state of Ohio, 
in the month of October, was a continuous 

source of surprise and delight. The early tints of 
autumn, the bright colors of the trees and fields, the 
young grain sprouting through the ground, the shocks 
of corn, the farms, buildings, premises, and the family 
dwellings, furnished enjoyment and refreshment, and 
a kind of worldly worship on that gorgeous Sunday 
morning. But aside from the scenes of outward 
beauty, my mind was engrossed by men, women and 
children, and the estate of their lives, who lived, la- 
bored and loved by the side of the roads over which 
we rode. All the land would have been forests and 
jungles, without roads or dwellings, but for them. 
We were en route to Palestine, where I was to preach 
the “occasional sermon” to an assembly gathering in 
the church. I was to preach on the subject ‘““Man— 
What I Believe about Man.” And, although I had 
carefully prepared the sermon, additional touches 
were to be added gathered from the scenes and the 
thoughts of the journey. Transcending on earth, by 
the side of the road everywhere, uphill and down, by 
the river and on the uplands, I was concerned with 
man—men, women and children—old, young and 
middle-aged. I began and ended with man. 

I. Man is the mightiest animal of the physical 
world. Primarily he is an animal. He is akin to all 
material life. He is brother to the mountains, the 
rivers, the fields, the birds, the tigers, the fishes, the 
reptiles, and everything that has form and feature. 
Man is animal. Man is material. But he is not only 
material and animal. Added to his animal life there 
is an inscrutable compulsion that carries him into a 
realm which is not material, not animal. There is a 
persistence, and an intelligence which we call spirit. 
We call it spirit, by which we mean breath, courage, 
vigor, intelligence and will, which are its chief attri- 
butes and characteristics. What spirit is, nobody 
knows. But we know something of a quality, a talent, 
a power, call it what you will, which is not shared by 
physical things nor material animals, but is possessed 
and used by man himself, alone. Physically man is 
similar to other animals. His primary concerns are 
food, protection, and the rearing of his kind. He is an 
aggressor in procuring food and drink, and a warrior in 
self-defense. But his dwellings and premises, his fields, 
roads, villages, cities, monuments, are due not to his 
physical abilities primarily, but to his physical abilities 
only as they are energized, directed and controlled 


by spiritual thought, mind, will. All the improve- 
ments of the earth for the whim or the benefit of hu- 
mans, all the physical structures, such as homes, 
roads, fields, dams, gardens, everything, all belong, 
in their inception, construction and purpose, not to 
man’s physical nature, but to the mind; not to the 
hand but to the head; not to matter but to spirit; 
and not to the animal, but to man. All education, 
betterment, culture, religion, have their origin and 
compulsion, not in the animal realm, but in the spirit- 
ual. 

If one asked me to put my finger on some of the 
outstanding results of man’s spiritual activities, I 
should point out man’s language, both spoken and 
written, by which he communicates his thoughts to. 
others, not thoughts personal to himself, but thoughts 
of distant things and things disassociated from his 
necessities. The animals may have a limited language, 
limited to their lives and environs, but nothing farther. 
Man expands and enlarges, writes in characters that 
are transmitted to posterity thousands of years after 
the writing. Man creates and invents tools, imple- 
ments, vehicles by which he builds monuments, 
dwellings, cathedrals; implements by which he culti- 
vates the soil, commits his surpluses to commerce, 
and himself travels from country to country; also 
vehicles and devices by which he tames the wild 
powers of nature and lays on them his burden of carry- 
ing intelligence, information, events and daily news; 
creates literature, music, oratory and drama, for the 
edification and the joy of the world. All of these are 
absent from the life and habits of the animals. They 
have no spiritual existence comparable to man. Man 
is largely spiritual. He is distinguished from the 
mere animal life as life is distinguished from the dull 
earth. 

II. The origin of man. The mind is a restless ad- 
venturing attribute of man which is not content to 
behold the present makeup of nature around about 
him, but must look behind the scenes and inquire par- 
ticularly as to his own origin. When did he come? 
How did he receive or acquire his quality, his mind, 
his spirit? What, or who, created him and conferred 
upon him intellectual qualities and his spiritual capaci- 
ties? Is the simple answer the name of God? There 
are other names that may or may not signify the 
same thing, or power, or being, such as Allah, Buddha, 
Brahma, Zeus, Jupiter, or “some power back of na- 
ture.’ But with all answers put together, answers 
both of religionists, scientists, students, professors. 
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and laymen, there is actually no absolute knowledge 
about it. 

There is a large and growing company of reverent 
students and scholars who trace the method and the 
progress of the coming of man to his present physical 
form, along with which it appears his spiritual quali- 
ties and faculties have also gradually come. But the 
primary origin of matter and of mind, the creator of 
them, has not been discovered by their researches. 
There are evidences that indicate, and I suppose prove, 
that evolution, development, progress, has been pro- 
ceeding for millions of years both in the making of 
animals and in the making of man. These evidences 
are open to any one who wishes to study them. There 
_ are books in every great library on geology, chemistry, 
archeology, anthropology, and on other sciences, that 
relate the story of progress; there are museums in 
every great city in the civilized world where skeletons, 
bones, tools, instruments, and other exhibits speak in 
their dumb language their part in the story of creation. 
But all these together do not tell the primary origin 
of the world and man, nor yet the power that propelled 
evolution from lower to higher forms of life, nor of 
physical life into spiritual life. 

Let me turn aside here to say that the fact of 
evolution is not immoral, irreligious, nor atheistic. 
What does it matter to the spirit of faith and worship 
whether God created man in an instant, by the fiat of 
His power, or by the long and intricate processes of 
nature, through the ages of unnumbered centuries? 
The power of God is not disputed. If the doctrine of 
evolution is different from the doctrine of the Christian 
Scriptures, is it not possible that we may have mis- 
interpreted the contents of some parts of the Bible? 
The Bible is literature of the highest religious aptitude 
of man—soul-searching-experiences in his researches 
after the eternal and the everlasting truth of his own 
creation, his soul, and God. 

Ill. The future. If the mind is not content 
with the little that it knows about its immediate 
present, cannot unfold the mystery of the past, 
neither can it rest contented about the future, but it 
must also wonder and speculate about its future. 
Man lingers over death and inquires what follows. 
The body dies, perishes, dissolves. What becomes 
of the mind? Is there any indication, any evidence? 
What could constitute evidence? There has been a 
widely-extended, ages-long belief in immortality. 
There are students of anthropology who claim that 
there is evidence of the faith of immortality held by 
the Cro-Magnon race of man-twenty-five thousand 
yearsago. All the great religions now existing believe 
it and teach it. Should one call universal belief evi- 
dence and proof? Or is it only faith? And is faith 
proof? Whatever the weight of argument and of 
faith, there are some pertinent facts that serve to in- 
cline practically all mankind, in all the religions, 
and throughout all the ages, to the belief in immor- 
tality. The facts are these: 

1. Death finds the mind incompleted. The 
body may be worn out, but not the mind. The 
fruit upon the trees ripens, and they perish. Their 
life is completed. They have accomplished a pur- 
pose. They perish. That might be said also of man’s 
body. But that cannot be said of the mind or spirit. 


2. The mind always retains its love of life, its de- 
sire and its persistence to live. The physical body 
possesses no consciousness of existence, no impulsion 
to live. It is the mind that defies death and insists 
upon life. 

3. The increasing capacity for inventive and 
creative adventure, enjoyment, personal usefulness and 
worth, is an inherent quality of the mind. The ex- 
treme limit of human life does not afford time nor cir- 
cumstance to complete man’s capacity nor his desire 
for the continued exercise of his abilities and talents. 

These facts may not be classed as evidence. But 
what is evidence in the realm of spirit? These facts 
have a plausibility that tends to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst for immortality. But in any event here is 
man, richly endowed, with great opportunities spread 
out before him, with a possible life-span of near a 
hundred years, and a human destiny beckoning him to 
carve out a life worthy of his spiritual endowments 
and prophetic of life eternal and everlasting. Let us 
make good our possibilities and trust in the Eternal 
Mind. 

‘°Tis midnight. From the dark blue sky 
The stars which now look down on earth, 
Have seen ten thousand centuries fly, 
And give to countless changes birth. 


“And when the pyramids shall fall, 
And, mouldering, mix as dust in air, 
The dwellers on this altered ball 
May still behold them glorious there. 


“Shine on, O stars! With you I tread 
The march of ages, orbs of light! 
At last eclipse o’er you may spread! 
But me, to me, there comes no night!”’ 
ee fd be 


NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS 
Lillian Grey 
Let us walk softly, friend, 
For strange paths lie before us all untrod, 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend. 


Let us walk straightly, friend, 

For crooked paths behind us now, 

Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
For better deeds, O friend. 


Let us walk gladly, friend, 
Perhaps some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend. 


Let us walk humbly, friend, 
Slight not the heart’s-ease blooming round our feet, 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 

Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend, 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be over past; 
Let Love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend, 
Work with our might while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way, 
And may God guide us, friend. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TOM POTTER’S FARM TO BECOME THE ‘VOICE OF 
AMERICA”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist who next summer picks up his telephone 
anywhere in the United States, to talk to his fellow Universalist 
anywhere across the sea, or anywhere in the great country where 
John Murray first preached, England, is entitled to an additional 
thrill. For not only will his voice span the intervening country- 
side, and leap leagues of sea, but it will go directly to Murray 
Grove—in fact, directly to Thomas Potter’s farm, in the course 
of its journey. 

If plans of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
now projected, materialize, you will make all your trans-Atlantic 
calls from the marsh meadows at: the low end of Tom Potter’s 
land. Your phone, of course, will still be in your home, but when 
you tell long distance you want ‘‘London,”’ she will connect you 
at once with short wave station WOO, which this spring is hop- 
ing to build new aerials across the Potter farm meadows. WOO 
will “‘scramble” your voice, and hur! it across the sea to Rugby, 
or to some ship at sea. 

The poet may find some coincidence in the wish of Tom 
Potter that all men might be brothers, and the course of events 
that places this powerful agency for fraternity at the edge of the 
acres which once he tilled. Or he might find some simile in this 
spot, as the place where originated the voice of the apostle of 
Universalism in America, becoming the spot where originates the 
voice of universalism in its wider sense. 

However, next summer visitors to Murray Grove may see, 
by traveling down the old “‘road to the bay,” great tentacles of 
the modern miracle thrown across almost in the shadow of the 
sturdy old house where Tom Potter two hundred years ago 
dreamed a dream. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* x 


MR. PINKHAM ‘‘TROWS NOT’? ONCE MORE 


To tthe Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciated the gentle badinage of “F. I. A.” (Leader, 
Nov. 20), relating to me and my pronouns, and beg leave to 
‘row not” again, this time in dissent from the doctrine of Mr. 
Priestley (Leader, Jan. 1) concerning righteousness and peace. 
He exhorts: “‘Let us be realistic enough to realize that a peace 
at any price program is not only a coward’s program but has 
within it the negation of peace and the encouragement of the 
forces of lawlessness. A peace which is divorced from righteous- 
ness cannot last. Righteousness is something greater than 
peace, and it will bring peace in its train.” 

The doctrine is familiar and backed by high authority. 
Thus Mr. Stimson, former Secretary of State, in his recent 
letter on the Sino-Japanese situation, quoted Theodore Roose- 
velt as one who ‘“‘put peace above everything but righteous- 
ness.” 

It is axiomatic that righteousness is the supreme obligation. 
But the affirmation is mere tautology, for righteousness is to be 
right and to do right. 

As to righteousness and peace, the latter meaning in the 
present context abstinence from war, the question is whether 
righteousness ever requires the prosecution of war. Mr. Priest- 
ley, if I understand him, is like Theodore Roosevelt and the 
average man everywhere, in thinking that sometimes it does. 
But I emphatically trow not. I think that Benjamin Franklin 
was warranted in saying: “There never was a good war, or a bad 
peace.” (N. B., it was after our sacred Revolutionary War 
when he said that.) 

Will Mr. Priestley give examples of a few righteous wars? 
Evidently he will not mention in that category the Great War, 
which he says ‘‘no one won, and everyone lost.’’ But there never 


was a war so whole-heartedly supported, in the name of right- 
eousness, by professional preachers of righteousness, as the 
Great War was in our country. That fact should be remem- 
bered and it may well make ministers hesitate to assert that there 
are times when righteousness demands the wholesale killing of 
fellowmen. 

One eminent religious leader, the late William Austin 
Smith, editor of The Churchman, was led by the Great War to urge 
that the Christian Church declare war to be a sin. ‘I main- 
tain,” said he in 1922, “that if God has made anything clear to 
the mind of Christendom, He has revealed to us the sinfulness of 
war.” Shall we, for the sake of righteousness, participate in sin? 
Again I trow not! 

When Mr. Priestley says that a peace at any price program 
is a coward’s program, he doubtless has in mind abject submis- 
sion to aggression. But such submission is never the only alter- 
native to war. That is not the meaning of the ‘‘non-resistance” 
enjoined in the Sermon on the Mount. Super-resistance would 
be a more accurate term for the treatment of evil which Jesus 
asked of his disciples. We are to love our enemies, and love 
conquers enemies and makes them friends. Not retaliation in 
kind, but overcoming evil with good, is Jesus’ way. We must 
repudiate either war or Christianity, for they cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

“There is such a thing,’ said Woodrow Wilson before he 
succumbed to the war hysteria, ‘‘as being too proud to fight.” 
A proper pride it is too, in my opinion, a self-respect and per- 
sonal dignity that make one choose rather to die than to kill 
fellowmen because commanded to do so by a few other fellow- 
men constituting what is called a government. 

I believe in peace at any price, but I am wont to add—that 
I may not be misunderstood—that ever has to be paid for it. For 
what is the maximum price of peace? Is it cowardice? It is 
not. Is it a base acquiescence in unrighteousness? It is not. 
The only price of peace is the application of a modicum of com- 
mon sense. But to pay this modest price requires a degree of 
emancipation from false traditions and of immunization to war 
propaganda. Even apart from such enlightenment and inde- 
pendence, however, mere loyalty to Jesus and to God as Jesus 
conceived of God may suffice to forbid war, as it does for those 
eminently Christian Christians known as Friends. 

Of course, it was only an accident that our country declared 
war on Good Friday (April 6, 1917). But what an amazingly 
appropriate accident it was! For by that action and what fol- 
lowed it we crucified the Son of God afresh and put him to an 
open shame. 

Mr. Priestley’s survey of the world is excellent. But his 
concluding paragraph seems to me ominous. Are there many 
Christian ministers who still think, after the Great War and 
while our civilization totters from its consequences, that some- 
times righteousness demands of us the wholesale killing of fellow- 
men? I hope not. 


, 


Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
* ok 


FOUND THE SYMPOSIUM HELPFUL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An hour after the mail brought the ever welcome Christian 
Leader to our home I read the five articles in the symposium, 
“Life’s Inevitables.”” As part of the discipline of the ‘‘quiet 
time’”’ these articles were helpful, inspiring and comforting ina 
time when one needs clarity of thought amid confused thinking, 
an ordered inward life amid chaotic conditions and peace in an 
hour of discord. The message of the Universalist Church is 
prophetic to our age of disillusionment and doubt. 

Otto S. Raspe. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Patriot-Martyr 


From U-Boat to Pulpit. By Martin 
Niemoller. With an appendix by Henry 
Smith Leiper. Translated by D. Hastie 
Smith. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 


Here Stand I! By Martin Niemédller. 
Translated by Jane Lymburn. Fore- 
word by James Moffatt. (Willett, 
Clark. $1.00.) 


These two books tell the story of the 
adult years of one of the few men feared 
by the Nazi régime, the pastor of the 
Protestant Church of Dahlhem, a suburb 
of Berlin. Probably it is well-known that 
Pastor Niemdller has led the ‘“‘Confession- 
al’ opponents to the Nazi control of the 
churches and has spoken out with great 
fearlessness, with the consequence that he 
was arrested on June 30 last and is still in 
prison or concentration camp without 
having yet been given a trial. Though his 
trial has been “‘postponed,” the pressure 
on his associates has been increased. Ter- 
rorism is still efficient and successful, but 
the régime is evidently too well aware of 
Niemiller’s popularity, and of the extent of 
Protestant sympathy, in Germany and 
out, to dare such exposure of its aims and 
methods as a trial of this former submarine 
commander would bring about. 

The autobiographical account of Nie- 
moller’s exploits during the war is inter- 
esting for its revelation of the life lived by 
the officers and crews of the submarines, 
the ruthlessness of their attacks, even on 
unarmed and helpless men, and the in- 
genuity of the means employed to combat 
them. But it throws little light on the 
personality of the now famous preacher. 
One feels, indeed, that even if he had tried 
to analyze the effect of the U-boat ser- 
vice upon his own development he would 
not have been very successful; he seems to 
be an extrovert with little interest in the 
moods induced by his experiences. 

The account of his final choice of the 
ministry, after some experience of agri- 
cultural work following his resignation 
from the navy, is equally unilluminating. 
He wanted to serve the cause of German 
unity, to help rebuild the shattered morale, 
and (we may infer) to be in some occupa- 
tion in which he could directly influence 
and lead others; his father was a minister; 
a friend he chanced one day to meet, be- 
ing a clergyman, recalled to his mind by 
association a statement he had once made 
to a friend that he would be a parson 
some day. That seems to be all, a parson 
he would be; and he turned to the study of 
Hebrew and dogmatics and other subjects 
remote enough from the contemporary 
scene! 

After leaving the navy and while a 
student for the ministry, Niemdller took 
part in some organization and in some 


fighting during the time of confusion 
through which Germany passed. It ap- 
pears that he expected good things of Hit- 
ler at first, only to be sadly disappointed. 
The steps of his complete disillusionment 
can be clearly traced in the sermons in 
“Here Stand I’ from Lent in 1938 till the 
present year. He sees on New Year’s 
Day, 19338, that ‘‘we shall have great need 
of God’s comfort in this year which lies 
before us.”” He warns his hearers that it 
would “‘literally be of no avail” to gain 
the whole world and lose their soul. In 
early summer of the same year, “‘the choice 
has still to be made,”’ the nation ‘“‘has not 
yet reached the cross-roads.’”’ By the 
autumn “‘in the spiritual revolution which 
is beginning to take place” a divine call is 
heard, but he warns that there is no guar- 
antee for the future in grasping “‘the task 
of the moment,” indeed they are creating 
“‘a romantic delusion.’”’ By June of 1934 
he is boldly condemning lawless acts of the 
Nazi agents, who attend worship for the 
express purpose of creating a disturbance 
and insulting the preacher. He is, too, 
testifying to the “broad, deep and living 
stream of love’ which he has felt at the 
defiant synod called by the ‘‘Confessional”’ 
pastors at Barmen, where ‘“‘difficult de- 
cisions’ had been reached. 

By October, 1934, Niemdller is pointing 
to overt acts of oppression and to the 
“lies and half-truths’ by which the public 
is being misled. ‘“‘The end is drawing 


nigh.”’ The tragic note in the sermons 
deepens. Their outspoken repudiation of 
the “new paganism’ which threatens 


Christianity, and their reminder that “‘the 
word of God’ answers unequivocally 
the question of the relation of the Church 
to the State, becomes heroic, considering 
the announced determination of the 
government to prevail. 

In the last sermon Niemdller preached, 
well entitled ‘‘One Last Word” (“I will 
say just this last word, for I can do no 
other’’), he clearly stated that he and his 
friends would not keep silent at man’s 
behest. ‘‘We must obey God rather than 
man.” This to the authorities. To his 
people he warned that safety sought by 
any means other than the ‘salvation in 
the cross’? would be worse than useless. 
It would cause shipwreck. In this sermon, 
after citing other cases of interference 
with the prerogatives of the church, he 
tells his people that on a recent evening 
he had no one beside him at Communion 
“except three young Gestapo men,” there 
to act as informers. 

Well may Niemidller be compared with 
Luther. “Here stand I, God helping me, 
I can do no other.” It is a stirring story 
and it brings very closely home to us what 
actually is suffered by living martyrs. 
It seems clearer than ever, to this reviewer, 


that Hitler will meet his Waterloo pre- 
cisely in his dealings with these men of 
faith. The love of liberty is ingrained in 
German Protestantism and it is significant 
that Niemdller’s congregation at Dahlhem 
contained many prominent people, and. 
even included Nazi officials. Outwardly 
there is general conformity in Germany. 
In fact there is much resentment and dis- 
content, and Niemdller may well become, 
and is even now, a symbol for the avow- 
edly Christian element in the opposition. 

Why does Dr. Moffatt, in his introduc- 
tion to the sermons go out of his way to 
say that ‘it is reassuring to find’ that 
Niemoller “feels no need to repent of 
having taken part in war’? To some of 
us it is most disconcerting that he could 
turn so easily, and with no apparent strug- 
gle, from U-boat service to preaching Chris- 
tianity, and that the sermons deal so 
largely with a traditional scheme of salva- 
tion and never with the fellowship of love 
which Christians of many lands would 
create and maintain if they were true to 
their faith. We can honor the courage 
of Hitler’s critic and still feel that the re- 
ligion expounded in the sermons is remote 
from modern conceptions of Christianity, 
which see hope for man in man’s capacity 
for good. 

BOE. Bais: 


IDA SCUDDER PLAY 


Dr. Ida Seudder’s ministry to both the 
bodies and the souls of the needy people 
of India, who on an appointed day each 
week gather in little groups to wait her 
coming on some road that leads out from 
Vellore, is a remarkable and unique work. 
It greatly impresses all who see it, and 
takes them back in thought to Galilee 
and the scenes of healing in the ministry 
of Jesus. 

Mrs. Martin de Wolfe (Ruth Scudder) 
has written a little play, ““Along an In- 
dian Road,” picturing Dr. Ida’s work, in 
which she herself formerly had a share. 
It sets forth the gathering of the Indian 
sufferers, some of them lepers, with their 
groanings and grumblings and jealousies; 
and then the arrival of Dr. Ida, who min- 
isters to them so patiently and kindly that 
they say to one another, ““The name of her 
God is Love.” 

The play was recently given for the 
first time before the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Missionary Societies in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and Dr. W. B. Hill, who himself 
has watched Dr. Ida by the roadside, re- 
ports: “It is full of the Indian atmosphere, 
very lifelike with mingled humor and 
pathos; and it held the large audience from 
start to finish. It can easily be presented 
by a small society as well as by a large one; 
and it makes a very effective appeal.” 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
Reformed Church in America, 25 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SPEAKING OF NEW BOOKS 


‘The Church as Teacher. By John Mur- 
dock MacInnis. Handy Books for 
Church School Leaders Series, edited 
by Lewis J. Sherrill. (Westminster 
Press. $.75.) 


“The Church as Teacher’ meets a real 
need in the field of religious education. 
Written from the viewpoint of a pastor, it 
aims at a solution of one of the most press- 
ing problems of the Church of today—the 
revitalization and integration of the whole 
Church as an educational institution in 
the rebuilding of a new and Christian 
world. 

Dr. MacInnis studies the church from a 
historical and practical point of view, en- 
deavoring to create appreciation of it as a 
living force, essentially educational in its 
nature. 

He first considers the original commis- 
sion of the church with its educational im- 
plications, and traces its development in 
the light of the Reformation to the modern 
educational movement. He shows how 
every department of church administra- 
tion can and should be an instrument for 
character education. 

Although the illustrative material has 
come out of the author’s experience in 
Presbyterian churches, the value of the 
book is not limited to any one denomina- 
tion. Every pastor or director of re- 
ligious education should read it, for it is 
one of the most significant contributions 
to religious education that has been made 
recently. It hits directly at the situation 
which has produced “‘step-children church 
schools,’ or churches whose only religious 
education is in their church school. 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky. By 
Sophie L. Fahs. (Beacon Press. $1.25.) 


Are you a teacher in a junior depart- 
ment? Are you wondering what you can 
use that will interest your class?” ‘“‘Be- 
ginnings of Earth and Sky” is another of 
* Mrs. Fahs’ delightful books for juniors. 
It is a collection of stories from different 
peoples and different times explaining the 
origin of the universe. Beautifully ex- 
pressed in vocabulary children under- 
stand, delicately fanciful as are all early 
stories of creation, these tales can not fail 
to hold the interest of junior groups. The 
stories range from Indian and Japanese 
legends of beginnings to medieval stories, 
and finally, the story as modern:scientists 
might tell it. 

- Mrs. Fahs answers the child’s question, 
“How did everything begin?” by showing 
him how all people have wondered the 
same thing, how they answered it, and 
how, as knowledge progresses, we are still 
not certain we have solved the mystery; 
making him feel his kinship to the whole 
human race and to all civilizations. 
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“Beginnings of Earth and Sky” has 
been used successfully in the junior de- 
partment of Riverside Church in New 
York City, and to those junior teachers who 
are wondering, ‘‘What shall I give my 
class?” it offers an immediate solution. A 
Teacher’s Guide is also available. 


Primitive Faiths. Word Book and 
Leader’s Manual. Introductory Unit 
in a Series of Brief Reviews of What 
Our Neighbors Believe. By Elizabeth 
S. Macdonald. 

“Primitive Faiths” is a unit designed to 
inform a group of the history of religions 
from the dawn of religious consciousness to 
the pseudo-magical religions, linking them 
to our present time, and can be used for 
advanced classes for a minimum of three 
sessions, or maximum of aterm. The pre- 
sentation and scope of material shows a 
great understanding of primitive peoples 
and religions, and is accurate and intel- 
lectually stimulating. The use of plates 
and illustrations adds to the work-book 
increased interest. In an advanced group 
it should result in broader comprehen- 
sion of religions and tolerance because of 
better understanding. 

However, the outlined approach to the 
subject is material-centered, rather than 
pupil-centered, for Mrs. Macdonald aims 
at the acquiring of knowledge. The ter- 
minology is of necessity difficult, and only 
advanced classes could assimilate the 
material as it is presented. In the hands 
of an alert teacher, who would modify 
and present the material in terms of the 
needs and individuality of a senior group, 
this unit could be used as a basis for an 
interesting excursion into religions of all 
times, and for the development of appre- 
ciation for all religions. 


These books are available from the 
Loan Library. 
Elizabeth Hoiden Baker. 


* * 


A PARENT THANKS THE CHURCH 


In the current quarterly publication of 
Trinity Church in Boston, a full page has 
been devoted to a facsimile of the following 
letter addressed to the rector. 


Dear Sir: 

For the past several Sundays I have at- 
tended your church, leaving my young son, 
who is three and a half years old, in the 
lower part of the parish house. He is left 
in charge of a group of women and young 
girls. It is the work and service which 
these splendid people are rendering that 
causes me to write these lines. 

I realize it would be difficult, if at all 
possible, to attend the main church ser- 
vice of the day if it were not for this group. 
I realize also that they have denied them- 
selves the privilege of attending the same 
service, to teach and care for the youngsters 
that assemble here each Sunday morning. 

Service of this kind can not be fully com- 
pensated. As a parent it is much appre- 
ciated. 

Yours very sincerely, 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On Sunday, Dec. 19, Miss Andrews con- 
ducted the morning church service at 
Marlboro, Mass. On the evening of Jan. 
6 she addressed a meeting of parents and 
teachers at the First Universalist Church, 
Somerville. 


A Columbus, Ohio, newspaper reported 
recently the ‘“‘tragic situation’’ which is 
developing in Methodist Sunday schools. 
While church membership has increased 
in recent years, church school member- 
ships have dropped nearly 15 percent. 
This statement was made by Bishop Smith 
of Cincinnati at a great gathering of the 
Methodists of central Ohio. The Bishop 
is reported as saying that many Methodist 
adults, though not stupid, are ignorant 
about spiritual matters and in serious need 
of enlightenment. 


“Tt is frankly realized that the real 
enemies of China are the militarists in 
Japan, and not the Japanese people as a 
whole,” writes an American Board mis- 
sionary from the Fukien area. “One re- 
joices to hear prayers for the suffering and 
sorrowing people of Japan who have been 
forced into this awful business, as well as 
the sufferers of this country. It is good to 
know that so many Chinese Christians, 
even at a time like this, are willing to give 
testimony of their belief that there is one 
Father of us all and that we should con- 
tinue to strive to treat all men as our 
brothers.””—From Overseas News. 
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1938 L. I. B. CONFERENCE 


Word has been received that the 1938 
Conference of the L. I. B. will be held in 
Leersum, Holland, from July 27 to Aug. 1. 
The following is quoted from the an- 
nouncement in theL. J.B. News: 

The Dutch youth-movement was born 
in the woods among the heathlands, far 
from the comfortable life of cities. It is 
born again there every year, at the con- 
ferences, in the summer camps. As a 
matter of fact, also, the L. I. B. made there 
its first ery to the world, the older L. I. B. 
leaders remember Sleen very well, where 
the first international free-Christian youth- 
gathering met. 

So the Dutch hosts of next summer 
could not invite you anywhere better than 
to such a campingplace. At Leersum 
sometimes 800 young people come to- 
gether, sometimes small camps of forty. 
The open-air theater is built by a camp of 
young unemployed; so is the sleeping-cabin 
for important guests. The L. I. B. is ex- 
pecting there about 200 important guests 
from all over the world: but most of them 
will sleep in the long tents, which are set 
up in two circles. 

The title of the next conference is: 


The Unity of Liberal Christianity an 
Illusion or a Future? 


And the program will be: 

Wednesday evening, July 27: Welcome, 
greetings, social. 

Thursday morning, July 28: paper on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Authority.” 

Friday morning, July 29: paper on ‘‘Two 
Methods of Approach: the Germanic 
and the Anglo-Saxon Type.” 

Saturday morning, July 30: ‘‘Religious in- 
dividualism and social responsibility” 
by two different speakers. 

Saturday evening: ‘‘Our Contribution to 
the Church Universal,’ by Dr. F. M. 
Hnik (Czechoslovakia) and Rev. J. 
de Ferencz (Hungary). 

Sunday morning, July 31: Service, led by 
Rev. D. Simen (Transylvania). 

Monday morning, August 1: Concluding 
address on ‘Unity of Liberal Chris- 
tianity,” by Dr. Herman J. Heering. 


The afternoons are open for hikes and 
trips, for meetings and peace-discussions. 
In the evenings the national groups will 
give talks about 40 minutes on the most 
outstanding issues of their movements 
(America, Czechoslovakia, Transylvania, 
England, Denmark). A social will follow 
the paper on the last evening; and since 
dancing on sand is not so very convenient, 
England is preparing an international 
show, and every group is invited to prepare 
something similar. The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet on one of the afternoons. 
The dates are chosen because of the Theo- 
logical Conference of the International 


Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom (I. A. R. F.) which will 
meet July 18-24 probably at Bentveld, 
Holland. We expect many of the younger 
ministers to visit both the meetings. A 
program of this I. A. R. F. Conference 
will be sent free on application to its office, 
27 Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, Holland. 
But of course a trip through the country 
will follow the Leersum Conference: 
Utrecht, then to Leyden (spirits of the 
Pilgrim fathers) and old Amsterdam; the 
third day along the Zuiderzee-dykes to 
Frisia, but we will sleep and make a good 


sailing-trip the next day at the Water- 
camp near one of the Frisian lakes. The 
People’s Highschool at Bakkeveen will be 
visited, and we will see one of the Dutch 
girls’ camps in action. The concluding 
week-end, Aug. 6-7, will be spent at the 
center of the youth-movement, the Ool- 
gaardt-house at Arnhem, with films, 
music and talks until early in the morning. 

The costs of the Conference will be about 
16 Dutch guilders (approximately $9.00) 
or the equivalent, everything included. 
The trip will be free to foreigners. 

This is the preliminary scheme, how- 
ever. There may be some changes in it. 
But keep the dates free! The official in- 
vitation will be published in January. 

H. J. Heering, Secretary. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘A GESTURE FROM THE JUNIOR 
RED CROSS 

A thrilling story comes from the Salem 
Chapter of the Junior Red Cross. It tells 
of the interest of this society in the work 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace and is told 
by Miss L. C. Emery, an active worker in 
the Junior Red Cross: 

“The Junior Red Cross, made up of 
pupils of public and private schools, who 
contribute a penny or more, has a Junior 
Council. This Council is made up of one 
representative from each school, has its 
own officers and meets monthly. With 
them is present the Junior Red Cross 
chairman, Miss Yerrington, a member of 
the high school faculty. 

“The membership campaign having 
been concluded in December, the meeting 
that month decided how their funds 
should be used. When their attention was 
calied to the Christmas Stockings to be 
filled—one dollar in each—for the support 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace and camp 
for diabetic children, they unanimously 
enthusiastically filled three. 

“These young folks felt not only a 
sympathetic interest in the camp and sick 
children, but seemed to see the appro- 
priateness of this work as a philanthropic 
project. May their example spread!” 

* * 


DEDICATION DAY 


Material prepared by the state of 
Maine women is already in the hands of the 
printer, and we expect it will be finished 
and ready for distribution by Jan. 6. Ash 
Wednesday, March 2, is the day suggested 
for the observance of Dedication Day by 
all women of the Universalist Church. We 
wish there might be a 100 percent ob- 
servance of this day in Universalist 
Churches. There is great value in getting 
together all of the women of the church 
that they may rededicate their lives to the 
service of their church; that they may see 
their church as a unit, and not made up of 


separate organizations; that they may 
pledge themselves to give not only of their , 
loyalty but of their possessions in helping 
to bring about the Kingdom of God on 


earth. 
* * 


THE PIANO FOR OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


Mr. Ulrich tells us that the piano has 
arrived. You will remember this was se- 
cured through the interest of Mrs. James 
Henderson, national secretary of the Clara 
Barton Guild, and president of theProvi- 
dence First Clara Barton Guild. Now they 
have the piano the weekly ‘“‘sings”’ are to 
be held in the new parsonage, instead of in 
the church. Not only did the Providence 
Guild secure the piano, but they paid for 
transporting it to Outlaw’s Bridge and sent 
along a small fund to have it properly 
tuned! They thought about everything 
in connection with it, so that it was a gift 
indeed. 

If you are not a subscriber to The Tar 
Heel Universalist, organ of the Universalist 
Convention of North Carolina, you are 
missing many interesting news items con- 
cerning the Old North State. The Decem- 
ber issue carries a story by Mr. Ulrich 
which every Mission Circle member, and « 
everyone, in fact, should read, for it is full 
of interesting paragraphs telling of the 
good work being carried on at Outlaw’s 
Bridge. Other points such as Rocky 
Mount, Kinston Circuit, Inman’s Chapel 
and Clinton, give glimpses into activities 
of the Christmas season. Subscribe for this 
little bulletin—50 cents a year. Address 
Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 

* 


* 


INSTRUCTIONS ONCE MORE 


Christmas Stockings! Take the dimes 
from the stockings and have your local 
treasurer send the amount received to the 
state treasurer, who in turn will send the 
money to our financial secretary. Please 
send whatever you have received right along 
today. Thank you very much. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


HEREareeight places in Massachusetts 
where the local Universalists have in 
the past few years, for one reason or 
another, united with the people of other 
churches, forming thus a group of other 
than straight Universalist churches. These 
eight places are Pigeon Cove, Danvers, 
Hardwick, Warren, Norwood, Shirley, 
Charlton, and Springfield. It would seem 
only fair to include in such a list the case 
of Hyannis also. In Hyannis the Univer- 
salists joined with the Congregationalists 
in an effective and active church under the 
pastorate of Rev. C. F. Schultz. The local 
Universalist organization turned its prop- 
erty into the new organization, and it is 
the former Universalist church building 
which is being used. 

In Pigeon Cove on Cape Ann, the small 
Universalist company went in with their 
Congregational neighbors several years 
ago. The Universalist property was sold 
and is being used for work of a social char- 
acter for the benefit of the community. 
Rev. Francis W. Pritchard is the present 
minister. Mr. Pritchard is still taking 
some courses in Boston University. A 
special missionary offering was taken on 
Thanksgiving Sunday. Recently certain 
improvements have been made upon the 
church property. The vestry roof has 
been re-covered. The lawn about the 
building has been graded and replanted. 
Two coats of light ivory paint have been 
given the interior of the vestry, where the 
junior church meets. The budget has 
been met and balanced. Most of the 
church school workers attended the train- 
ing institute in Salem, receiving recogni- 
tion for having the largest representation 
at the meeting. The Christian Endeavor 
Society is made up of new, young members. 
They are all enthusiastic. Twenty-five of 
them attended a banquet recently, a ban- 
quet which was carefully planned and well 
conducted. Early in December a men’s 
group was organized to discuss public 
affairs. The men meet on Friday eve- 
nings in the fire engine house. The in- 
terest thus far has centered on aspects of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. Later a dis- 
cussion of the problems of American labor 
and industry will be held. 

In Danvers, where Dr. Carleton Leroy 
Feener has recently become the pastor, the 
church is known as the First Community 
Church. Its membership is made up of 
the former Unitarians and Universalists of 
Danvers, and the Unitarian church plant 
is used. The Universalist church building 
was sold to a local fraternity a few years 
ago and the amount received is funded for 
the benefit of the new church work. Re- 
cently the church conducted a fellowship 
visitation. Twenty-five men and women 
went out on a Sunday afternoon to call 
upon the members of the society. That 


the visitation was worth while is evidenced 
in the splendid increase in the congrega- 
tions. The regular attendance has trebled. 
In the church school new junior and begin- 
ners departments have been organized 
under competent leadership. The Y. P. 
C. U. has grown in numbers and interest. 
The Union recently entertained the North 
Shore League. The church choir has been 
enlarged and the music has been greatly 
improved. The church school, too, has 
grown and has at present an excellent staff 
of teachers. 

The church in Hardwick is also known as 
a community church, the Hardwick Com- 
munity Church, of which Rey. Harold I. 
Merrill is the minister. Mr. Merrill has 
been in Hardwick since he left the pastor- 
ate of the Roxbury Universalist church. 
The federation has been in existence seven 
years. It is made up of Congregationalists 
and Universalists. Each group still holds 
its church property. There are two good 
church edifices which are used, and the 
minister lives in the Universalist parsonage. 
The women’s missionary organizations 
have united. Now there is an attendance 
of eighteen or twenty and on Play Day, 
last season, there were fifty in attend- 
ance. The budget of the church has al- 
ways been met, with a small balance. 
The Woman’s Union, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Alfred Goddard, has closed a suc- 
cessful year. After paying $150 to the 
Community Church, a balance of $200 
was divided between the two uniting 
groups. The church school, under charge 
of Mrs. Frank Clark, reaches every avail- 
able child in the community. Taking ad- 
vantage of the training institute for 
teachers, five of the teachers of the school 
received diplomas for the completion of 
three years of work, the largest number of 
any school in the institute. There are two 
groups of organized young people, the 
juniors and the seniors. Two of the mem- 
bers were at Ferry Beach. The Univer- 
salist parsonage has been painted and the 
rooms given new paper. Six of the Mason- 
Hale concerts, sponsored by the funds 
from the North Dana church, will be held 
each year in Hardwick. There is being 
planned a pilgrimage of Universalists of the 
churches of the state to be made to Hard- 
wick at some time in the spring. All the 
Universalist quotas have been met and 
offerings have been taken in the church 
school for the three-fold missionary work. 
A number of Christmas stockings were 
filled for the Clara Barton Camp. The 
Hardwick church is a rural church which 
is doing an up-to-date, aggressive service. 

In Warren the church, which is a com- 
bination of the former Methodist, Congre- 
gational, and Universalist churches, is 
known as the Federated Church of Warren, 
and at the present time Rev. R. P. Hoben- 


sack is the pastor. The word from Warren 
is that “‘we are having an unusually fine 
season with a remarkable spirit of en- 
thusiasm and co-operation.”” The church 
sponsors a spiritual program designed to 
fit the needs and age of every member of 
the parish. The worship services have 
combined the best in music, drama, and 
preaching. The average congregation has 
numbered 130. Through generous gifts 
the choir members and the organist have 
been furnished new robes. Through the 
efforts of the joint committee, the church 
is now free from debt for the first time 
since its federation. All property is in 
excellent condition. The manse has been 
painted and some interior improvements 
have been made, including the heating 
plant. At the Thanksgiving service the 
church school made the largest gift to the 
Little Wanderers’ Home in Boston which 
has ever gone from this church. 

The United Church of Norwood is the 
title of the church formed by the union of 
the Methodists and Universalists of the 
city. Rev. F. Gerald Ensley is the present 
minister. The church has increased its 
membership by 150 in a little over two 
years. The parish contributed $1,000 
more for its budget this year than last, 
and each year the budget has been bal- 
anced. The church has been painted, new 
hymnals purchased, repairs have been 
made upon the parsonage, and a new heater 
installed. The vesper services, which 
last season averaged better than 200, are 
continued this year. The two days’ fair 
recently held cleared $500. There is under 
consideration now the purchase of a new 
pipe organ. 

In Springfield, when the old St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church discontinued its ser- 
vices, the members of that society joined 
with the Unitarians in the well known 
Church of the Unity, whose pastor is Dr. 
Owen Whitman Eames. During the sum- 
mer the beautiful trees on the church 
property were put into the hands of tree 
experts for such treatment as was neces- 
sary. On Oct. 1, Mrs. Robert Martin was 
engaged as parish assistant. As director of 
religious education, she has effected a great 
improvement in the church school. A 
splendid group of young people meets 
each Sunday evening from six to eight 
for supper, devotions, and discussion. On 
Dec. 9 a men’s dinner was held at which a 
men’s club was organized. The morning 
services of this church are regularly broad- 
cast over station WSPR. 

The last church of this group to be re- 
ported is at Shirley. It is known as the 
United Christian Church of Shirley, made 
up principally of Congregationalists and 
Universalists. Rev. William Boicourt is 
the pastor, and, among other fine things he 
does, he encourages his people to be loyal 
and generous in their relations to the larger 
denominational bodies in al! of their work 
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and missionary endeavors. Recently, asa 
protection to the church property, a fine 
lot of land was purchased at the rear of 
the church building. Eight new members 
have come into the church this year. Mr. 
Boicourt has been the leader of the church 
for seven years last May, and, with one 
exception, this is the longest pastorate in 


the history of the church. Each Sunday 

at 9.15 the minister preaches at the In- 

dustrial School for Boys, a state institution. 

Rev. Q. K. Barrett has become the pas- 

tor of the Federated Church in Charlton 

within the past year. This, too, isa church 
of Congregationalists and Universalists. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Pennsylvania Letter 


HE opening of the year finds our 
churches in Pennsylvania functioning 
with greater effectiveness and better spirit 
than for several years. Some of the seri- 
ous problems which had perplexed our 
people have been solved, some others are 
being solved, and a tenacious faith and 
courage are evident. 

The Church of the Restoration at Phila- 
delphia, selling the old property and under- 
taking a new task in an entirely different 
environment, has already reported through 
the Leader the progress registered and the 
high hopes entertained. All of those who 
have visited this beautiful new church 
have been deeply impressed by it. Worship 
is spontaneous in such a religious atmos- 
phere, and pastor and people are to be con- 
gratulated upon their achievement. 

The Church of the Messiah continues 
its effective ministry, and through the 
paper, The Messiah Messenger, it informs 
its constituency regarding the numerous 
activities. Dr. Benton’s sermon topics for 
December were challenging—‘“‘A Static 
Orthodoxy,” ‘“‘Arid Liberalism,” “A Stif- 
ling Materialism,” and ‘“‘The Light that 
Does Not Fail.” 

Rev. Robert H. Barber has won a large 
place for himself in the affections of his 
people in the John Raymond Memorial 
Church, Scranton. From reports re- 
ceived there is an enthusiastic response to 
plans, and an aggressive program enlists 
the members in many activities. 

The Church of Our Father at Reading 
has been without a minister for several 
months, but the members of the church 
have undertaken a constructive program 
of community service by attempting to 
minister to the unchurched in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the church. One 
service of worship each month is planned. 
A forum on Sunday nights occasionally. 
Church school every Sunday morning, and 
high school age group each Sunday eve- 
ning for discussion and recreation. Fri- 
day nights moving pictures or other forms 
of entertainment and recreation. One 
of the members has made a survey of the 
neighborhood, and another is giving the 
personal service required for leadership. 
From the numbers of children, young 
people, and adults who are responding 
it appears that the work is well worth the 
effort. 

The Kingsley and Brooklyn churches 
under the energetic leadership of Rev. 
Ernest H. Carritt are manifesting great 
activity. Many improvements to the 


church building at Brooklyn are noted, and 
an emphasis upon community activities 
has produced results. At Christmas time 
a large illuminated star was placed outside 
of the church, and also an illuminated 
créche. A community Christmas tree 
was also set up at the center of the town. 
Two Christmas plays were presented. 

Our Towanda church is always engaged 
in a constructive program. The treasurer 
of the church will be able to report the in- 
debtedness of $11,000 entirely canceled 
before many months have passed. This 
sum was invested in additions and im- 
provements to the building several years 
ago, and the entire church has worked 
with zeal to pay off the note. 

The service of worship is always an im- 
pressive service at Towanda, with minister 
and choir gowned and participating with 
the congregation in the familiar responses 
of Gloria Patri. The large number of men 
attending these services is a source of en- 
couragement to the observer. 

The State Superintendent conducted a 
week of meetings at Athens in the late fall. 
The attendance and interest steadily in- 
creased and on Sunday night the room 
was filled. Meetings of this nature should 
be continued over a two-weeks period to 
obtain the best results. The limitations 
under which the Superintendent works at 
present because of his pastorates prevent 
the achievement of results which are easily 
possible where sufficient time and money 
are expended to prepare for and carry 
through an adequate series of meetings. 

Sheshequin and Standing Stone, two 
more of Rev. James D. Herrick’s churches, 
continue to function with enthusiasm and 
efficiency. The Christmas season was ap- 
propriately observed by all of these 
churches. 

The Universalist church at Smithton 
entertained the other churches of the 


community on the occasion of the union 
Thanksgiving service, Nov. 24. Rev. 
George A. Gay delivered the sermon. 
This was the first time that a Universalist 
minister had preached at such a service. 
The Sunday school continues to minister 
effectively to the children and young 
folks, as well as to an interesting adult 
group. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd at. 
Linesvillec elebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the church on 
Dec. 19. The celebration was six months: 
late, due to the fact that the date of the 
dedication had been overlooked by the 
members, but in going over the records the 
pastor discovered one of the original pro- 
grams. The response of the membership. 
was enthusiastic, and a sizable congrega- 
tion assembled to participate in a special 
service. The church was_ beautifully 
decorated with potted plants, and a copy 
of the original responsive service was used 
by minister and people. Following this. 
the congregation rose and united in a re- 
dedication service, pledging themselves 
to renewed loyalty and service. June 19, 
1887, the church was dedicated, and the 
following ministers participated in that 
service: Rev. Thomas Stratton, a native 
of Linesville, who offered the invocation; 
Rey. H. W. Hand, who read the Scriptures; 
Rev. E. C. Sweetser, of Philadelphia, who 
delivered the sermon; Rev. T. W. Critch- 
ett, who was pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd; Rev. C. L. Shipman, of 
Girard, who offered the prayer of dedica- 
tion; Rev. W. S. Williams, who pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The Church of Our Father, at Wells- 
burg, continues to grow, two members 
having been received Dec. 7. An in- 
teresting Christmas service was held on 
the 19th and a union Watch-Night service 
ushered in the New Year. This church 
will celebrate one hundred years of exist- 
ence in 1938. Plans are in prospect for a 
significant program which will be offered 
during the summer. 

The First Universalist Church of Girard 
is resplendent in a new coat of white paint. 
This church is conspicuous for its beautiful 
porch adorned with four Dorie columns. 
The Christmas congregation was the 
largest in many months. 

George A. Gay. 


National Memorial Church 


HE Christmas services in the National 
Memorial Church on Dee. 19 and 26 
were occasions one likes to remember. By 
the common consent of all who shared in 
them, they reached high levels of beauty 
and spiritual appeal. Both Sundays were 
pleasant, although as mild as early spring. 
A large Christmas tree, garlanded with 
lights, stood in the area in front of the bap- 
tismal font. Green wreaths on lectern, 
pulpit and communion table accentuated 
but did not hide the beauty of the chancel. 


The choir sang superbly, and the fine con- 
gregations seemed more than usually re- 
sponsive to the message of the sermon. 
The first of the services was that of the 
church school, held in the church at ten 
o’clock on the 19th, preceding the regular 
morning service. A worship period was 
conducted with simple dignity by Miss 
Elizabeth Smallman, followed by a Christ- 
mas story taken from Vivian Pomeroy’s 
book, “Kings, Donkeys and Dreams,” 
told with rare charm and sympathetic 
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understanding by Miss Helen Williamson, 
‘teacher of the intermediate girls. The 
whole service deeply impressed the mem- 
bers of the school. 

At the morning service of the church the 
music included the joyous anthem, ‘‘Sing 
O Heavens,” from Redner’s cantata, “The 
Christ Child,’ a majestic Bach chorale, 
“Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly 
Light,” a primitive Moravian carol, 
“Wake, Ye Shepherds,” in the offertory, 
and for a congregational hymn the familiar 
carol, ‘‘The First Noel.’’ ‘“‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” and ‘Angels from the 
Realms of Glory’ were sung as proces- 
sional and recessional hymns. 

Dr. Perkins’ sermon was on ‘‘The Christ 
Who Is to Be.” He said in part: “Christ- 
mas lives because it not only looks back 
to the Christ who was, but forward to the 
Christ who is to be. Without that for- 
ward look it would be a day of sadness 
rather than of joy. Indeed, it would not 
be celebrated at all, and Jesus, if anyone 
remembered him, would be one more de- 
luded visionary for whom the world had no 
place and whose high hopes were too good 
to be true. 

“Christmas is the revelation of the 
heart of the world. It voices the quench- 
less faith, as a modern seer has put it, that 
‘mankind is not waging a magnificent 
idealistic battle against the universe; 
rather something mysterious at the heart 
of the universe has an inescapable hold on 
man.’ Christmas declares that what is 
supremely good must be supremely true; 
and our adoration of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem is the symbol of our confidence in the 
Christ who is to be. 

“This confidence is strengthened when 
we realize that behind the Christ who 
came was an age-long faith. All of us 
know that many of our cherished features 
of the Christmas observance are survivals 
of pre-Christian festivals. But do we al- 
ways catch the meaning of it all? It does 
not mean that Christmas is only a pagan 
festival in a Christian dress. It means 
that those ancient festivals of rejoicing 
over the power of light to break the fet- 
ters of darkness and death had domesticated 
the spirit of Christ beforehand. They had 
in large measure set the pattern which 
the Christian festival filled in. Our Christ- 
mas is not only richer in warmth and color, 
it is also truer to the inclusive spirit of 
Christ, for having absorbed into itself 
primitive symbols of faith and hope and 
love of the untutored heart of mankind. 
They as well as the prophets of Israel pre- 
pared the way. 

“Ts the Christmas hope a monstrous self- 
‘delusion? It might weil seem to be if no 
one had ever dreamed it before, if for the 
first time the imagination of a humble 
Nazarene rabbi had caught its radiant 
splendor. But not so if behind it is the 
age-long push of the spiritual universe, the 
Something at its heart that will not let us 
go.” , 


At 4.30 in the afternoon a Christmas 
pageant, “The Adoration of the Christ 
Child,’’ was held in the church. A man- 
ger-cradle stood in the chancel, watched 
by Joseph and Mary, to which angels, 
shepherds and Wise Men came in adora- 
tion. Each procession and tableau was 
introduced by an interpretative reading 
by Dr. Perkins and accompanied by a fit- 
ting carol or hymn by the choir. The 
pageant culminated in an impressive gift- 
bearing service. Representatives of the 
church school brought baskets of gifts to 
the chancel, bowed reverently before the 
manger, and then laid them at the foot of 
the tree, to be sent later to our school for 
Negro children in Suffolk, Va. All the 
groups left the church at the close, led by 
the choir, singing as a recessional hymn, 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful.’’ These taking 
part in the pageant were: Joseph and 
Mary, Mr. and Mrs. Asa M. McCain; 
Angels, Helena Holman and Margaret 
Anthony; Shepherds, George S. Holman, 
Jr., and Charles Chapman; Wise Men, 
Halford Sanders, Francis Erdman and 
William Ronnbom; Gift-Bearers, Sally 
Graham, Arthur Wiley, Jr., Martha Mc- 
Cain, Geoffrey Gwaltney, Lois Preston, 
Raymond Bessemer, Helen Mahoney, 
Elizabeth Wilson, Upton Lybarger, Ran- 
som Chapman, Helen Learn, Allan Learn. 

The Christmas mood carried over into 
the service on the 26th, with no sign of the 
let-down that was half anticipated. The 
music included Dunhill’s setting of “It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear,’ another 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Andrew Caraker, formerly pastor 
of the Universalist church in Baltimore, 
now pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Sarasota, Florida, preached a notable 
sermon recently on ‘“‘Beyond Denomina- 
tionalism.” 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing of 7 Emer- 
son Place, Upper Montclair, N. J., is re- 
covering from a severe illness. 


Rev. Arnold Simonson contributed to 
The Brewton Trade Record, a monthly pub- 
lication of Brewton, Ala., an interesting 
article entitled ‘“‘The Story of Christmas.” 


Fred Atkins Moore, at one time pastor 
of Beacon Church, Brookline, has been 
elected executive secretary of “A Move- 
ment for World Christianity,’ with head- 
quarters at 140 South Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. In recent years he has been 
director of the Adult Education Council 
and of the Chicago Forum, and one of the 
directors of the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign. 

Rev. Joseph W. Beach, who has been 
serving as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Worcester, Mass., since 
the resignation of Dr. Tomlinson, has 
been unanimously elected pastor of that 


noble Bach chorale, ‘““Now Let Every 
Tongue,’ and a joyous Swiss folk-song, 
“O Nightingale Awake.’”’ Dr. Perkins’s 
sermon on “The Christ of the Afterglow” 
was a meditation on the significance of the 
two immortal Nativity stories in Matthew 
and Luke, themselves products of the mood 
of the afterglow, and their contribution to 
an understanding of what Jesus means to 


- the life of the world. Reverent imagina- 


tion has its part in an understanding of 
Jesus. There is more to that life than pro- 
saic narrative can convey. In these pro- 
logues to the gospels of Matthew and Luke 
something of the deeper significance of 
Jesus is pictured. The question of the 
degree to which they may or may not rest 
on a foundation of literal fact is interesting 
but not of primary importance. Whatever 
facts may underlie them have been wrought 
into the fabric of creative imagination. 
Their truth is the truth of spiritual in- 
sight. In the case of any other literature 
we should never dream of compressing 
stories of a heralding star and angelic 
choirs into the strait-jacket of unimagina- 
tive literalism. As deathless poetry they 
have carried the Christmas message 
through the centuries and carry it to our 
hearts today. It is no accident that the 
enduring songs of Christmas, from primi- 
tive folk-carols to the majestic oratorio, 
are musical settings not of the Beatitudes, 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the immortal 
parables, but of the stories of the beckon- 
ing star, the adoring Magi, the angelic 
choir and the babe in a manger. 


and Interests 


important church. The choice of Mr. 
Beach was the recommendation of the 
Outlook Committee, with George R. 
Stobbs at its head. The Outlook Com- 
mittee has had the matter of a successor 
to Dr. Tomlinson constantly before it 
during the past several months. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
spent the week including Christmas and 
New Year’s at their old home in Canton, 
ING Ys: 


Mrs. Francena Burlingame, a valued 
friend of The Chrislian Leader, died at 
her home in Charlton, Mass., Dec. 14, 
after a short illness of pneumonia. 


Frank M. Metcalf of Boston died on 
Friday, Dec. 24. Funeral services, con- 
ducted by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, were held 
at the Home for Aged Men on West Spring- 
field St., Boston, on Monday, Dee. 27, at 
10.380 a.m. 


Illinois : 

Avon.—Rev. James W. McKnight, pas- 
tor. On the evening of Christmas Sunday 
the church was filled. The little children 
had given their songs. The minister and 
choir had finished their responsive wor- 
ship. Then came the surprise which had 
been promised in the morning service. It 
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was the gift of 100 new hymnals with ser- 
vices in memory of Miss Addie Woods, 
given to the heirs of the estate. The 
hymnals were formally dedicated Sunday 
morning. 


Maine 

Portland, Ail Souls—James Stewart 
Diem, pastor. The annual fair on Dec. 9 
and 10 was well supported by the com- 
munity. The Men’s Club has had a pre- 
liminary reorganization meeting and Virgil 
Mann is acting chairman of the group. 
On Dec. 26, a candlelight service was held 
in which the new junior choir made its 
debut. Mrs. Diem sang Silent Night in 
German. The young people have organized 
a Monday night club called the Spizzer- 
inktums, and the group is rehearsing a play 
to be given at the end of January. The 
older young people have organized a 
Youth Committee which will sponsor 
“fortnightly Sunday -evenings at the 
parsonage.’’ Well known speakers rep- 
resenting the press, drama, education, 
religion, science and industry will address 
the group, comprising members of the 
parish and friends in the community. A 
buffet supper will precede each meeting. 
An Elephant Steak Dinner is being planned 
for Feb. 11 under the supervision of the 
minister. The church school is making 
preparation for a parent-teacher banquet 
at the end of February. The enrollment 
is now ninety-seven. A new constitution 
has been adopted. 


Massachusetts 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The parish fair, known as the 
“Christmas bazaar,’’ was held Dec. 1 and 
2, opening with a luncheon at noon. The 
booths were attractively decorated, and 
the tables were well stocked. They were 
in charge of groups representing each 
organization in the church and organized 
classes in the church school. On the first 
night the Hovey Players of Waltham put 
on two one-act plays, ‘Just Like Auntie 
Did” and ‘Hiram Jones’s Bet.’”’ On the 
second night the Junior Women’s Club 
put on a one-act play called ‘Parlor 
Tricks.”’ The fair was a success socially 
and financially. The older young people’s 
organizations have been reorganized under 
the name of the ‘“Twenty-Thirty Club.” 
Meetings are held on Sunday evening 
with a program of social service, worship, 
lecture, or recreation. The Men’s Club 
has been revived and reorganized, and 
much interest is manifested in its activities. 
Several successful whist parties have been 
held besides its regular meetings. The 
Universalist Guild of young women meets 
regularly twice a month at the church or 
at the home of some member, holding 
supper meetings with educational pro- 
grams, doing social service work, and help- 
ing in church work. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle, a small group, meets regularly each 
month to sew for some project. Aprons are 
their specialty, and at the recent fair they 


cleared $100 on their apron table. At the 
Church School Workers’ Conference held 
monthly at the home of one of the workers, 
the pastor is giving a course of lectures on 
the ‘History of the Christian Church.” 
For the Japan offering, one of the young 
men constructed a treasure or gift ship 
similar to Miss Downing’s model, which 
aroused much interest and increased the 
offering considerably. The Thanksgiving 
offering and White Gift service met with 
generous response, and gifts of clothing, 
food, toys, ete., were distributed in the 
church and community, and sent to the 
Suffolk School. The A. B. C. class of 
young men has grown in numbers and en- 
thusiasm. This class is a member of the 
Inter-Church League and their president 
is president of the league. Christmas 
observances included a Christmas worship 
service in the church school with the story 
“Christmas in Many Lands,” interspersed 
with appropriate carols or music adapted 
to the respective countries, and the morn- 
ing service in the church with a special 
Christmas message by the pastor and 
Christmas anthems and solos by the 
choir. At the vesper hour the church 
school presented ‘“‘Why the Chines Rang”’ 
in drama and pantomime. There was a 
midnight service on Christmas Eve in the 
candle-lighted church with special Christ- 
mas anthems by the choir and a medita- 
tion by the pastor. On Dec. 23, the church 
school had a Christmas party around the 
beautifully decorated and illuminated tree. 
There were games for all age groups and 
refreshments and candy. 
Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. The culmination of the ‘‘Fill-the- 
Pews Campaign’? came on Christmas 
Sunday with an attendance larger than 
any shown in available records. A con- 
gregation of 225 enjoyed a musical pro- 
gram by the regular choir, the young 
people’s choir, the junior choir, and Mrs. 
Laura Hellig Kelly, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Margaret Sandberger at 
the organ. Mr. Rice’s sermon on ‘“‘Christ- 
mas, the Poetic Day,’’ evoked many com- 
ments of approbation at the close of the 
service. A generous Christmas offering 
was given toward the reduction of the 
church mortgage. Children of the church 
school participated in a “‘White Gifts for 
the King” service under the leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice; gifts in the form of a 
silver money offering were given to a local 
welfare agency. The story of the nativity 
illustrated by beautiful slides borrowed 
from G. S. S. A. headquarters was pre- 
sented with the assistance of Carl Mellin 
and Gordon Farrow. There was a large 
attendance at a candlelight service in the 
evening, sponsored by the Patterson 
Fellowship under the direction of Marjorie 
McCann. Music was furnished by the 
young people’s choir directed by Katharine 
Yerrinton, Laura Brown, soloist, and Mrs. 
Sandberger at the organ. Mr. Rice read a 
Christmas play entitled, “Peace I Give 


unto You.’ The climax of the service 
was an impressive ritual called ‘The 
Feast of Lights.’’ Katharine Yerrinton 
played several Christmas numbers on the 
piano during the Christmas Eve pro- 
gram at Universalist Headquarters. ‘“‘The 
Christmas Spirit in Decorations’”’ was the 
subject of an address by Mrs. Leroy 
Shaw to members of the Samaritan So-- 
ciety Dec. 20. One time president of the 
Arlington Garden Club, Mrs. Shaw told of 
the origin and significance of the yule log,. 
the wreath and other festive emblems, and 
exhibited beautiful examples of her handi- 
work. Mrs. Shaw placed simple and effec- 
tive decorations in the church auditorium. 
Games, movies, ice cream and gifts featured 
a Christmas party for the church school 
pupils the afternoon of Dee. 18. Mrs. 
Lettice Llewellyn engineered the program 
planned by her daughter Barbara, and 
was assisted by Mr. Rice, Edith Winn 
and Robert Hawkins. R. F. Needham 
acted as Santa Claus. Mr.and Mrs. Her- 
bert A. Carroll of Berwick, Me. (Gladys 
Hasty Carroll), were house guests of the 
Rices before Christmas. Mr. Rice’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thad W. Rice, 
came on from Akron, Ohio, to spend the 
holidays with him. Rev. R. R. Hadley, 
assisted by Mr. Rice, performed the mar- 
riage ceremony uniting Sylvia Hortter, 
daughter of Mrs. Frederic A. Hortter, to 
Theodore Nelson Rimbach, also of Ar- 
lington, at the home of the bride, Dec. 27. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rimbach will live in Lin- 
coln, Ill. On Dec. 30 Mr. Rice officiated 
at the funeral of Ramon Rodriguez, 
twenty-one, one of the three men killed 
in an automobile accident in Quincy, 
Mass. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny Allen, pastor~ 
The Ladies’ Aid had a successful sale and 
supper early in December. On the 17th 
the annual Christmas party with the visit 
from Santa Claus was enjoyed by a group 
of boys and girls and adults of all ages. 
The service on Christmas Sunday, the 
19th, was made more impressive than 
usual by the dedication of the new Ham- 
mond Electric Memorial organ, given by 
members of the church and dedicated 
“To the memory of Andrew Jackson Cady, 
one of the pioneers of our church in this 
city, whose courage, vision and devotion 
helped to lay the foundations on which we 
build. To the memory of Mary Elizabeth 
Thayer who, with quiet and selfless faith- 
fulness, served this church all her life. To 
the memory of Janet Gleason Bedford, 
child of the church, whose brief life was 
beautified by music. To the glory of God 
and to the service of man, to worship and 
aspiration and brotherhood; to the com- 
forting of sorrows, the confirmation of 
faith, the inspiration of high courage; to 
be a speaking testimony to our confidence 
in the promise that Life will yet be all 
harmony and all the sons of God will sing 
His love.”” And on Dee. 26 a child of the . 
church, Maralyn E. Hinkle, not quite four 
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months old, of Stroudsburg, Penn., was 
christened. 

Roxbury.—Rev.. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. The minister had a rather 
unusual feature in his sermon on Christmas 
Sunday, Dec.19. There were four divisions 
in the sermon, each expressing some clear 
phase of the Bethlehem story. At the 
end of each division, the preacher read a 
hymn illustrative of his thought, and, as 
he read, Mr. Reissmann, the organist, 
played softly upon the organ chimes the 
music of the hymn. 


New Hampshire 

Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. An audience of over seventy 
greeted the pastor at the morning service 
Christmas Sunday, and more than one 
hundred at the candlelight service in the 
evening. At night the auditorium was 
dimly lighted as the people gathered. 
After a musical program by a vested choir, 
Miss Bessie Barney, Miss May Hamilton, 
Miss Dorothy Worcester and Mrs. Ralph 
Ashton, dressed to represent angels, en- 
tered and lighted candles in the chancel 
and windows, and then the beautiful 
window, representing Christ and the chil- 
dren, was flood-lighted from outside. The 
pastor’s meditation was followed by the 
lighting of the candles in the audience. 
Another exceptionally beautiful window, 
the Madonna and Child, was lighted every 
night during the holiday season, giving 
pleasure to people passing on one of the 
main streets. A Christmas party for the 
children of the parish was held on the 
evening of the 22d, preceded by a supper 
for young and old. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Stevens and the pastor attended the ban- 
quet given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Etz. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. Dr. Frederic C. Dom- 
meyer of Brown University recently oc- 
cupied the pulpit and preached on ‘‘Why 
Religion Survives.’”’ While it rained on 
Christmas Eve members of the church 
choir brought joy to the home and hearts 
of shut-ins by singing Christmas carols. 
The candlelight service held Christmas 
Sunday evening had as its main feature a 
cantata entitled ‘‘The Nativity.” A large 
audience attended the service and joined 
in singing the carols. A deputation team 
from the Providence Y. M.C. A. under the 
leadership of Kenneth Dale gave a presen- 
tation of the Consumers’ Co-operatives, 
their purpose and success, before the Y. P. 
C. U. group of the church. A band con- 
cert, entertainment, and bazaar were held 
in the church assembly hall January 3, 
1938. A long but interesting program was 
given to a large audience. Booths were 
operated by the respective organizations 
of the church. The Y. P. C. U. conducted 
the first all church Christmas party 
which this church has had. The editor of 
The Reflector, Russell Mowry, and his 
assistants, are hard at work on the State 


News, of which paper they were appointed 
the editor and publishers. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Rolland Emerson Wolfe is pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature at 
Tufts College. 

Rev. C. W. Kirkpatrick, formerly a 
supply preacher for our churches in 
Blanchester and Belleville, Ohio, is now a 
student at the Pacific School of Religion, 
and pastor of a Congregational church in 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, missionary in 
Japan, died in Tokyo, Dec. 23. 

Rev. John Rushton Heyworth is minis- 
ter of Unity Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Il. 


* * 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM 
WORCESTER 


The New Pastor 


I feel the church has acted wisely in the 
selection of its new pastor. In Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach it has chosen a man of 
maturity, with a background of fine train- 
ing and widely useful Christian service. 
His father, Dr. David N. Beach, was an 
eminent clergyman and his uncle, Dr. 
Harlan Beach, was equally prominent as a 
professor at Yale. But he does not have to 
depend upon his ancestors. His charming 
personality, his capacity for hard work, 
his warm handclasp, make friends of all 
whom he meets. The fact that after four 
months’ trial of him, his election to the 
pastorate was unanimous is the best trib- 
ute to his fitness for the place. Our church 
has a reputation of keeping its pastors. 
During the past seventy years it has had 
only four pastors. I should be glad if the 
new pastor’s term of service with the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester 
should continue as long as did mine, and if 
he should enjoy as it much as I have. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


From Mr. Beach 


We are all glad from the bottoms of our 
hearts to have Dr. Tomlinson and his 
family home again. His presence is a bene- 
diction. They landed at New York on 
the 18th of December and came right to 
Worcester. ‘‘The boys’’—as he loves to 
call them—who attended the Men’s Club 
meeting on the 14th, gave him a rousing 
welcome and appreciated his fine words in 
response. Truly, as he said, the face of a 
friend is the most precious thing we find 
in this world. His trip was interesting 
in a thousand ways, but he found it still 
better to be at home again. And for us who 
know and love him, the best of all is to 
have him at home. 

Mrs. Beach and the children and I are 
deeply moved and thankful for the welcome 
that you fine people of the church have 
given us and for the confidence you have 


shown in asking me to be your minister. 
We accept with a sense of the responsibility 
but also of the happiness and satisfaction 
that are involved. We know that you will 
give your co-operation in full. May God 
give us of His strength and wisdom and 
love, so that the church may go forward 
in the great task of building the spiritual 
life of its own people and in bringing in the 
Kingdom for which the Christ Child came 
to Bethlehem so long ago. We thank you 
for your friendly welecome.—The Message, 
First Church, Worcester. 


ee 


READJUSTING MOTHERS AT PRES- 
COTT HOUSE 


In New York City, the headquarters 
of an important work by the Universalist 
Church on the East Side is Prescott 
House, 247 East 58d Street. The Church 
of the Divine Paternity has been back of 
this work from the beginning many years 
ago. Originally the headquarters was at 
Brevoort Hall. The new building bears 
the name of a noble member of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity. 

The New York Times recently carried the 
following interesting story of one of the 
many activities at Prescott House: 

“Holding that parents may be at fault 
when children become unruly and misbe- 
have, the WPA adult education program 
of the New York City Board of Education 
has developed a child guidance service, 
where the mothers, in addition to their off- 
spring, receive a series of educational tests 
to find out why there is discord in the home. 

“Mothers who complain that their 
children have acquired faulty habits, that 
they are cranky, maladjusted, disobedient 
and generally ‘bad,’ themselves get a 
thorough mental and physical examination 
from doctors. This is followed by complete 
psychological, dental and optical tests. 
Case studies of both muther and child are 
made. 

“The educational service is conducted 
at the Prescott House, 247 East Fifty- 
third, where about fifty mothers meet 
each day to consider problems related to 
the proper upbringing of their children. 
The objectives of this experiment, accord- 
ing to Gustav A. Stumpf, program ad- 
ministrator, are to recondition undesirable 
habits of children, to bring harmony and 
emotional security into the family units 
and to instruct mothers in proper attitude, 
of the home. 

“The mothers learn, for example, that 
many undesirable traits that they exhibit 
are mirrored back by their children. 
They are told to treat the child as an in- 
dividual personality, and to substitute 
sympathy and understanding for impa- 
tience and nagging. These mothers get 
specific training in methods of child- 
raising that pay dividends in more satis- 
factory home relationships and more 
pleasant surroundings. 

“‘An interesting feature of the clinic is 
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a toy library which has been donated by 
parents for the use of the children. Here 
the child is furnished with constructive 
toys according to his desire or need. 
When not in use the toys are sterilized 
and placed in a storeroom of the Prescott 
House. 

“The child gets a variety of toys and 
the teacher observes his play, taking notes 
about the toys he uses most frequently, 
his manner of play by himself, and his as- 
sociation with other children. From this 
observation the teacher analyzes the prob- 
lem involved, and is able to offer con- 
structive suggestions to the mother. 

“Sometimes the problems of both the 
mother and the child may be traced to 
their diets. Both become nervous and 
irritable because they are eating the wrong 
kind of food. In cases of this type food is 
prescribed, as are daily routine of sleep, 
meals, work and play. Case records are 
kept throughout the course of treatment. 

“All instruction and consultation are 
given without cost to the mothers. Fre- 
quently the teachers are invited into the 
homes to make a first-hand study of the 
family conditions, and their suggestions 
following these visits are faithfully carried 
out. 

“The point is constantly stressed that 
before the child can be properly adjusted in 
the home the parents must make a similar 
adjustment. To do that they must un- 
derstand the basic elements of child guid- 
ance, and that is what the adult education 
program is attempting to accomplish.” 

* * 


POLK-EIDSNESS 


A beautiful wedding of especial interest 
to Universalists took place Monday, 
Dec. 27, when Miss Edith Maybell Polk, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk 
of West Roxbury, Mass., was married to 
Frederic Arnold Eidsness, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. M. Hidsness of Washington, D. C. 

The ceremony was performed at 8.15 
p. m. in the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church of West Roxbury, by Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold, pastor of the church. Mr. Polk, 
who for over half a century was with the 
Universalist Publishing House, established 
his home at West Roxbury and the Uni- 
tarian church was their neighborhood 
church. In this church his children grew 
up and made a host of friends. The 
church was crowded to the doors for the 
wedding. 

The bride was given in marriage by her 
father. She wore a gown of candlelight 
satin. Her tulle veil was held in place by 
a coronet of orange blossoms and she car- 
ried lilies of the valley and orchids. 

Miss Barbara Teel Polk was her sister’s 
maid of honor, and in the group of six 
bridesmaids were Miss Jean Forhock, Miss 
Jean Martin, Miss Ann Whittemore and 
Miss Gertrude Whittemore, all of West 
Roxbury, Miss Helen E. Messer of Waban 


and Miss Elizabeth Wood of Washington, 
DEG: 


Milton Gallinant of Washington, D. C., 
was Mr. Eidsness’s best man, and the corps 
of ushers included Alvar W. Polk, Jr., of 
Galveston, Tex., brother of the bride; 
Elliott V.- Grabill of Jamaica Plain; 
Richard L. Miner of Newtonville; Morton 
De Wolfe of Melrose; Harris Reynolds of 
Belmont and William Schafer of West 
Roxbury. 

The church was decorated with Christ- 
mas greens and Easter lilies. The cere- 
mony was followed immediately by a re- 
ception at Longwood Towers in Brookline. 
There the bridal party received against a 
background of palms and flowers. 

The bride attended William and Mary 
College, Virginia, with the class of 1940, 
from which college Mr. Hidsness was 
graduated in 1936. He isa member of the 
S. A. E. and Phi Sigma fraternities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hidsness sailed on Dec. 
28 for Bermuda. They will return to 
Philadelphia, where the groom, formerly a 
teacher, has now begun a business career. 

* ok 
UNIVERSALIST RALLY IN SALEM, 
MASS. 


The state-wide series of rally meetings, 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, are designed primarly 
to quicken the interest and strengthen the 
loyalty of the men and women of the 
Universalist churches. This is a large 
enterprise which the Convention is financ- 
ing, publicizing, and carrying through, 
not for itself but for the strengthening of 
the local churches. Each minister will find 
the results of his own efforts multiplied by 
the strong appeal which is made at each 
meeting by the speaker, the Hon. Fred B. 
Perkins, of Providence, R.I. Mr. Perkins 
presents such an argument for the church 
in the life of today as to win the approval 
of every thinking man and woman. 

The second of the series of six such 
meetings will be held in the church in 
Salem on Sunday evening, January 16. 
The proximity of such churches as those in 
the general neighborhood of Salem should 
ensure a completely filled meetinghouse on 
Jan.16. The minister of each of the fifteen 
churches in the district will gladly wel- 
come, as an aid to his own service, the 
opportunity to lead a large delegation to 
Salem. Which church, beyond Salem, 
will have the biggest delegation? 

* * 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


The attendance at the Massachusetts 
churches of Foxboro, Swampscott, Mal- 
den and Lynn, was so noticeably fine on 
Christmas Sunday that the figures will be 
of interest to all friends of the churches 
and their pastors. 

In Foxboro, where Rev. H. E. Latham is 
the pastor, the minister called at the doors 
of 103 persons on the week before Christ- 
mas and delivered copies of a Christmas 
greeting and the notice of a candle-light 
service at seven o’clock on Dec. 19. There 
were 169 present at the candle-light service. 


In Swampscott, where Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel is the minister, there were 101 in 
the regular congregation in the morning 
of Dec. 19, and 146, including the church 
school, whose members brought white 
gifts for the King, at the pageant vespers. 
All took part in the candle-bearing service 
at the close of the program. In this same 
church there were 105 present on Family 
Day. 

In Malden, the church of Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks, on Dee. 19 there were over 500 
in the morning worship group, and nearly 
400 present in the afternoon. 

And in Lynn, where Dr. W. W. Rose is 
the minister, the morning congregation on 
Christmas Sunday numbered 657, with 600 
again present in the evening. The Lynn 
church is now planning for a Strangers 
Sunday on Jan. 9. 

L. W.C. 


Notices 


NOTICE 


The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 
kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr.. 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

xs 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the California 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
study at the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
on Monday, Jan. 24, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the fel- 
lowshiping of the Rev. Horton Colbert, and for the 
examination of Mr. Rol Benner “as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.”’ 

Percy T. Smith, Secretary. 
Pet 3 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license (for one year) granted to Arthur 
R. Graham. : 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Howard B, 
Gilman and to Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., to 
New York. 

Noted acceptance by Rhode Island on Nov 1 of 
transfer of Rev. Henry H. Schooley. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

December 28, 1937. 

* * 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 26, 1938, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for mcmbership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
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The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
for the future will be fully presented. 
Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Frank H. Alter 


Blanche Moore Alter, wife of Frank H. Alter, died 
at her home at 28 Thompson Ave., Gloversville, 
N. Y., Christmas night. She is survived by seven 
brothers and one sister, besides her husband. She 
was identified with All Souls Universalist Church in 
Gloversville, while it existed. She had been a faith- 
ful reader of the Leader for many years. 

Rev. George H. Welch of Guilford, Maine, a former 
pastor at Gloversville, and Rev. William Haney of 
Fort Plain, officiated at the funeral. 

Brothers acted as bearers. Burial was in Maple 
Avenue Cemetery, Fultonville. 


Mrs. Bessie Blackburn Sargent 


Mrs. Bessie Blackburn Sargent, wife of Theodore 
R. Sargent, died Sunday, Dee. 19, in the Thomas 
Hospital, Peabody, Mass., soon after the birth of 
twin daughters. 

Mrs. Sargent was born in Haverhill April 8, 1899, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Blackburn. 
She was educated in the Haverhill schools, graduating 
from the high school in 1916. She was graduated 
from Wheaton College in 1920. 

On October 12, 1925, she was married to Theodore 
R. Sargent, graduate optician, and moved to Peabody. 
She was a loyal member of the Universalist church 


Local and Suburban 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


in Haverhill, the Wheaton College Club, and Peabody 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star. 

She is survived by her husband, two sons, Robert 
Edward and Theodore David, and the twin daugh- 
ters, Anne Parker and Christine Dale, and her 
mother, Mrs. Edward C. Blackburn. 


from her home, 36 Buttonwood Lane, Peabody. 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., recent pastor in 
Peabody, and Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., her 
former pastor in Haverhill, were the officiating min- 
isters. Interment was in Linwood Cemetery, Haver- 
hill, where the service of committal was given by 


Funeral services were held on Tuesday, Dec. 21, Dr. Coons. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 

An accredited High School in the 


lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transienta 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


LYMAN WARD. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 


Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


ieeet S € ©.L L E.G.E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions , »« » Progressive 


curriculum ,% Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women fot 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists .» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
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Crackling 


Hatcher was driving up Broadway about 
10 o’clock one night and slipped past a 
changing traffic light. As he stopped at the 
next corner, a policeman stepped from the 
shadows of a building. 

“Red lights don’t mean ‘anything to 
you,” he said, in a gruff voice. ‘Let me 
see your registration and license.” 

Hatcher handed them to him and the 
policeman went under a street light and 
fell to writmg in his notebook. Soon he 
returned to the car and gave Hatcher a 
folded piece of paper along with his other 
documents. “Get out of here now,’ he 
ordered. 

At the next red light Hatcher unfolded 
the paper and read: 

“Don’t pass no more red lights.’ — New 
York Sun. 

ok * 

An income-tax collector had died, and a 
subscription was raised in a Wall Street 
office for a wreath. The boss promised 
$5. A few days later one of the clerks 
called for the money. The chief handed 
him a $10 note. 

“You want $5 change, sir,’ said the 
clerk. 

“No,” growled the boss; “‘keep it and 
bury another.”—The Garment Worker. 

* * 

The Irish foreman of a gang of railway 
men was walking along his section of the 
line when he found one of his men sound 
asleep. With a smile, he said: “‘Slape on, 
ye idle spalpeen, slape on. So long as ye 
slape ye’ve got a job, but when ye wake 
up ye’re out of work.’’—Labor. 

a: 

“Tam ending it all because of my fiancee. 
She returned my ring.” 

“You are lucky. Mine got so fat that 
she couldn’t get the ring off.’’—Moustique, 
Charleroi. 

* * 

Mr.: ‘“‘Are you going shopping in all this 
rain?” 

Mrs.: ‘Yes, I’ve saved up $4 for a rainy 
day, and this is the first chance I’ve had 
to spend it.’’—Haxchange. 

* * 

Allies are nations that may or may not 
stand by through troubles you possibly 
wouldn’t have if you had no allies.— 
Des Moines Tribune. 

teal 

Rags make paper; paper makes money; 
money makes banks; banks make loans; 
loans make poverty; poverty makes rags.— 
Elkhorn (Wis.) Independent. 

* * 


A surgeon in New York is going to 
broadcast a hospital operation. Ordinarily 
that is left to the patient to do.—Chris- 
topher Billopp in Baltimore Sun. 

* * 


We think we know what becomes of 
little boys who tell lies. They get jobs in 
the claim department of a fighting army.—- 
Senator Soaper in Los Angeles Times. 
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Pioneer Personalities 
by 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


A Series of Biographical Studies of Universi Pioneers 


Heralds of the Dawn 


Chapter I 
George de Benneville, The Beloved Physician 


Chapter II 
Elhanan Winchester, A Prophet Unafraid 


Chapter III 
Benjamin Rush, Physician, Patriot, and Pamph’eteer. 


Prophets of the Larger Hope 


Chapter IV 
Hosea Ballou, Father of Liberal Theology in America 


Chapter V 
Thomas Whittemore, The Christian Warrior 


Thy Kingdom Come 


Chapter VI 
Sylvanus Cobb, The Christian Freeman 


Chapter VII 
Adin Ballou, Creator of a Christian Commonwealth 


Teachers of Men 


Chapter VIII 
Abel C. Thomas, Printer, Publisher, Preacher 


Chapter IX 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, A Gentleman and a Scholar 


Chapter X 
Ebenezer Fisher, Schoolman of the North Country 


Pioneer Women 


Chapter XI 
Caroline A. Soule, Our First Foreign Missionary 


Chapter XII 
Mary A. Livermore, “America’s Foremost Woman’ 


In Conclusion 


Chapter XIII 
Right and Wrong Uses of Biography 
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